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From Where | Si 


by Jonathan M. Barz, Editor 


The Springtime of Their Life Decides... 


I have not, | admit. always paid much attention to early 
childhood education. When I began my own schooling in rural 
Nebraska, even kindergarten (much less preschool) was not the 
norm, so my first classroom experience occurred in first grade. That 
fact didn't seem to have harmed me much. So why the great need to 
worry about educating those younger than six? 

Professionally, I’ve always felt called to teach much older 
students. first high schoolers. then college students. Even in the 
familiar trickle-down economy of blame that infests education, in 
which we seldom give much thought to our students’ prior teachers 
except to blame them for not adequately preparing our pupils for our 
classes. I never needed to acknowledge anyone teaching below the 
middle school level. 

Several things happened, however. to increase my interest and 
respect for early childhood ed. First. I came to a campus with an 
excellent program in early childhood education and witnessed the 
outstanding work my colleagues are doing in this area. Second, as 
the father of children ages four, five, and seven. 1 suddenly found the 
work of early childhood educators and the insights they had to offer 
vitally interesting. Third, as I read more work on early childhood 
education, | began to see that its findings—on issues such as identity 
formation or language acquisition, for example—held significant 
implications for one of my own areas of study. secondary English 
education. (I’m not joking when I tell future high school teachers 
that their students will have something in common with four-year- 
olds: they really are revisiting some earlier developmental tasks.) 

But most importantly. 1 began to pay attention to what the Bible 
says about the value of young children and the need to “let the 
children come.” to welcome them wholeheartedly into the Church. 
Songwriter Michael Card's eloquent statement. “The springtime of 
their life decides, the adults they Il become,” is as true of children’s 
educational development as it is of their spiritual growth. And so it 
behooves all of us who care about both the spiritual and the cognitive 
dimensions of Christian education to pay close attention to the work 
being done among the very young. 

This issue of Lutheran Education, guest edited by Shirley 
Morgenthaler, a specialist in early childhood education and faith 
development. focuses on information that is vital to the optimal 
nurture of children: insights on brain and faith development. on the 
spiritual nurture of children within the congregation, and on the value 
of play. May these insights inspire all of us to value and promote the 
nurture of young children, so that the springtime of their lives may 
produce adults who are well-rooted spiritually. emotionally, and 
educationally. 


Fearfully and Wonderfully Made 


“I will praise you, for I am fearfully and wonderfully made,” 
said the psalmist so many centuries ago. Did it ever occur to you 
to wonder about that “fearfully and wonderfully”? What did the 
psalmist really understand? Surely it couldn’t have been 
anything close to our current understanding! 

In the decade just past, great strides have been made in our 
understanding of the complexities of human development, and 
especially of early development. The notion that brain 
development begins early—even before birth—is now accepted 
in the general public as well as in the scientific and education 
communities. It is common knowledge that the early years 
matter. Not everyone knows what to do, but everyone does know 
that what we do does matter. The early years are important. 

Does that mean that controversy about early learning and 
child care has ceased to be? Far from it. There are still widely 
differing opinions regarding the best strategies needed to 
produce or support optimal results for learning in the early years. 


Building Relationships 

Individuals who care about and think about early learning 
do know, however, that a child’s relationships with adults make 
a difference. It really does matter whether we spend time with 
an infant. And it matters just what kind of time it is. Our task 
during the early years is far more than simple caregiving. It 
involves building relationships in and around that caregiving. 

The quality of a young child’s relationships with the 
important adults in his or her life impacts the quality and even 
the speed of learning for that child. Even cognitive milestones 
are dependent on social relationships. 

Relationships between people are social. They are the 
interpersonal connections and foundation for developing a sense 
of belonging, That connection and that belonging form the 
groundwork for other kinds of learning. That groundwork is the 
base for both cognitive and emotional development. Without a 
sense of connectedness to others, the child’s motivation for 
learning and development is diminished. We really are fearfully 
and wonderfully made. 


Spiritual Paradigms 
From the very beginning, God intended for us to be social 
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beings. “It is not good for the man to be alone,” God told himself. And he made a 
woman, a partner, a companion exactly right for him. That social relationship was 
broken as sin entered into the world, but the paradigm for it still exists. God made 
us as social beings, and social beings we still are. That goes for children, even 
young children. We don’t become social. We are social. How we interact with 
young children does make a difference. 

That social relationship can also be thought of as a spiritual paradigm. Our 
relationships with others, and especially with the important individuals in our lives, 
become the prototypes for our understanding of our relationship with God. They 
become a spiritual paradigm. What an awesome responsibility for the adult! 


Caring For and About Children 

If social relationships matter and become the template for our understandings 
and interpretations of our relationship with out Lord Jesus, then caregivers of young 
children—both parents and significant others—have an awesome responsibility. 
Our first responsibility is to know the Model to whom we are pointing, Without an 
intimate knowledge of the Lord through the encouragement of the Holy Spirit, our 
spiritual templates are hollow. 

Our second responsibility is to also know child development. The more we 
understand about the patterns and possibilities of a child’s learning, the more wisely 
and powerfully we can support that learning. What we know and don’t know does 
make a difference. 


The Challenge of Application 

Theory in a vacuum is mere theory. For that theory to truly live, it must be 
applied to the challenges and issues of the day. That, now, becomes your task. The 
psalmist wrote long ago about our being fearfully and wonderfully made. What does 
that mean for your professional sphere of influence. Whether you are working with 
or in behalf of the very young does not matter. All of us can become advocates for 
the very young, All of us can support the work of those who do work with little ones. 


So Now What? 

Our task, then, is to affirm the importance of the early years. To agree with the 
psalmist about the mystery and mastery of our creation. All of us can pray for those 
who do work with the very young. All of us can personally and professionally 
support those who work with children. Each of us can be an Aaron and hold up the 
arms of those who specialize in young children. They need that support 

Enjoy the reading before you in this journal issue. Find ways to apply this 
information to your personal and professional life in order to make a difference in 
the life of at least one child. 


Shirley K. Morgenthaler and Nancy A. Lass 
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Ithough information about the workings 

of the brain has been available to 

scientists for several decades, only in the 
past decade has this information become available to 
the general public. The resultant interest in the 
implications of that information has been dramatic. 
That interest has even spawned new concerns 
regarding the appropriate and optimal nurture of 
infants and young children. 


Brain Development Basics 

The development of the brain is a process which 
has received considerable attention in recent years. 
The advent of medical technology allowing non- 
invasive study of the brain has made documentation 
of theory possible. Today's easy access to numerous 
media makes information regarding the basics of 
brain development available to anyone interested in 
the topic, from the sophisticated scientist to the naive 
layperson (Kotulak, 1995), 

Brain development begins in the womb within 
the second week after a child is conceived. The 
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developing infant forms nerve cells during the first trimester, the same time all other 
organs are being formed. Nerve cells begin by creating a “scaffolding” of the 
nervous system and then as new brain cells form, they migrate to their respective 
place in the brain. Each cell has a specific function to perform and travels through 
the “scaffold” to its place, much like driving on a highway when moving to a new 
home. The complexity of the brain dictates that brain development continues longer 
than that of most other systems and organs of the body. 

The brain begins as a neural tube which elongates and forms into sections that 
later form into major divisions—the cerebrum, cerebellum, brain stem, and spinal 
cord. The brain stem governs autonomic systems such as breathing and heartbeat 
and forms early in development. Autonomic systems take care of the body without 
constant awareness because they are automatic. The cerebellum is composed of two 
hemispheres and is primarily involved with balance and kinesthesia. The spinal 
cord carries nerve fibers to and from the brain to the rest of the body. helps to 
coordinate voluntary movements, and is involved in reflex responses. 

The cerebrum develops from specialized sections of the neural tube. Its two 
hemispheres form the most complex portion of the brain and take the longest to 
develop. This area governs the thinking functions of the brain (such as language, 
memory, hearing, sight, logic, numeracy, etc.) as well as motor and sensory activity. 

By the age of three months gestation, the brain of the fetus already has 
considerable complexity (Kotulak, 1996), The brain stem is formed and functioning. 
The cerebrum is forming and has begun to function. Most brain cells are formed by 
the first three months and are moving into place. Once migrated. brain cells develop 
many dendrites (branches or “antennae”) that receive messages from other brain 
cells. They also develop axons (a long “leg” with a “foot” of little branches) which 
transmit a message to another cell in the form of an electrical impulse. A brain 
cell’s axon transmits its message to another cell’s dendrite by releasing a chemical or 
neurotransmitter. The neurotransmitter is actually released into a space between the 
axon and dendrite, called a synapse. In this way, the brain cells “talk” to each other 
and process their “conversation.” Cells that have migrated to the auditory and 
memory sites of the cerebrum are beginning to function and interact. This means 
that hearing and memory are already possible six months before the infant is horn. 

At birth, normal infants have about the same number of cell-to-cell connections 
as an adult. However, there is a dramatic increase in the first several months as 
infants process information from the world around them. The growth in the number 
of connections is most active in the first four years of life and continues for a 
lifetime. Transmission time of nerve cell impulses after birth is increased as the 
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axons develop sheaths of myelin, a phospholipid that serves as an insulator and 
enhances the speed of transmission. 


The Power of the Brain’s Development 

Over its lifetime. the brain performs an amazing number of functions, 
controlling everything that the rest of the body does, both physically and mentally. 
These functions are no accident. They are programmed into the brain by its Creator. 
The brain is at once the most powerful and the most mysterious part of the body. 
Some of the most amazing functions of the brain happen night within itself. The 
work of the cells in finding their place, getting there, and functioning appropriately 
is remarkable. Several million brain cells are formed. all of them in the first four 
years of life. The adult 
brain has 100 billion Brain development is no 


cells. the same number as accident. It is a part of God’s 


that of a six-month fetus. 


The four-year-old brain, amazing creation. The brain is 
however, has 400 billion probably the most complex 
cells. This is known as 

organ of the body and takes the 


planned duplication 


(Kotulak, 1996). The greatest length of time to form 
brain knows that itis — fully, As a result, it is also the 


roducing more cells than A 
i willbeabletouseina Organ of the body to which small 
lifetime. But just how nuances of development matter 
many of these cells will, most 
in fact, be called up for S 
duty is an open question. 
It depends on the number needed by that brain. And the number needed is governed 
by the amount of stimulation that brain receives during those early years and beyond. 

Each cell has an assigned location and migrates there after its formation. While 
migrating, a cell begins to develop the exact configuration needed for its ultimate 
function, including dendrite and axon growth, which then continues when the cell 
reaches its destination. 

Different brain cells have different functions, Some cells are sight cells and are 
located in the visual cortex of the cerebrum’s occipital lobe. Some cells are memory 
cells and are located in the memory section or temporal lobe, and other memory cells 
are located in specialized sections such as the auditory cortex. Some cells are those 
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which control the movements of the hands and fingers and are located in the motor 
control section of the parietal cortex and also the cerebellum. 

Within each area of the brain, the cells have further differentiation hy layers 
Some form the outer layer of the brain section. Others form the inner and supportive 
layers of their respective sections. This cell differentiation is complex, dependent on 
migration to the correct location and critical to the optimal functioning of the brain. 
Cells migrating to the incorrect layer of the cerebellum, for example, may result in a 
waddle-like gait. 

Brain development is no accident. It is a part of God’s amazing creation. The 
brain is probably the most complex organ of the body and takes the greatest length of 
time to form fully. As a result, it is also the organ of the body to which small 
nuances of development matter most. And it is the area of the body for which the 
fewest medical remedies are available. In fact, it is nurture that makes the greatest 
difference to the development of the brain after the birth of a child (Morgenthaler, in 
press). 


Key Ingredients for Optimal Brain Development 
Brain development is a function of biology (nature) and of relationships 
(nurture). Nature is inborn, created by God. Nurture, on the other hand, is provided 
by those to whom the development of the child is entrusted, primarily the parents. 
The work of researchers such as Perry, Pollard, Blakeley, Baker, and Vigilante 
(1995) has begun to identify the ingredients of relationships and nurture. These key 
ingredients can most dramatically be identified in their absence. 


Security 

A sense of security allows the individual to relax and to use energy for 
appropriate brain nourishment and development. Energy taken in through food can 
be routed to the brain for the development of dendrites. axons. and myelin. 

The lack of a sense of security, on the other hand, puts the child’s whole system 
“on alert.” That alert is needed because the child is providing security for himself or 
herself rather than having it provided by his or her caregivers. The energy which 
should be available for nourishment of the brain and its development is instead 
routed to the constant state of alert which the child feels he or she must maintain. 


Reliability 


The continuing experiencing of reliability is another key ingredient in optimal 
brain development. The child’s experience of reliable care, as with security, allows 
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the optimal amount of energy to be devoted to brain nourishment and development. 

The experience of unreliable care, on the other hand, reroutes the energy needed 
for brain development. Unreliable care shuts down a sense of interest and curiosity, 
both of which are needed for optimal brain development. If the child's interest and 
curiosity are diminished, the child does not route energy to the development of 
synapses. Since the development of synapses is critical for brain cells to be able to 
communicate with one another, the potential loss of synapses is a serious concern. If 
the child’s interest shuts down because of the lack of reliability in his or her life, the 
brain simply will not develop at the pace or the complexity which God designed for 
its development. 


Predictability 
The young child also needs a predictable environment for optimal brain 
development. 


Sopra Bassam e Just as a sense of security is 
senseo reenanyan = important for brain development, 


structure the brain needs 


for optimal growth. it is also an important founda- 
An unpredictable tional experience and concept for 


environment, on the 


ather band bas tick faith development. Just as the 
provide the regularity experience of reliable care is key 
and structure the yomg for the child’s optimal brain 


child needs for optimal 


brain development. growth, it is also key to the 
Lape REY is child’s developing concepts 


confusing to the infant É 
toader fees about the faith and about God, 
hunger or painaremet the author of that faith. 
one hour or one day but 
ignored the next, the child reacts with confusion and bewilderment. If the cues the 
child is learning to give—indeed is created to give—are ignored, the child becomes 
baffled. There is no point in communicating pain or hunger or discomfort if the 
reaction to that communication is not predictable. Why cry if you're not sure that 
someone will respond? 

If the child’s communication of needs shuts down, the brain begins to shut down 
to match. This alteration again is detrimental to brain development and growth. 
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Synapse development will not occur if the child’s appetite for communication is 
diminished. 


Brain Development and the Faith 

There are several areas of overlap between the optimal development of the brain 
and the optimal development of the faith. Those overlaps are no accident. God 
engineered it so that the very factors that support healthy brain development also 
support the developing child’s understanding of his or her relationship with God. 
Brain development and faith development are two overlapping miracles. 

Just as a sense of security is important for brain development. it is also an 
important foundational experience and concept for faith development. Just as the 
experience of reliable care—reliability—is key for the child’s optimal brain growth, 
it is also key to the child’s developing concepts about the faith and about God, the 
author of that faith. Just as predictability in responsive caregiving is critical, it is 
also crucial for the child’s development of faith concepts. 

God’s provision of caregivers who provide the young child with security, 
reliability, and predictability is a part of His plan. That care is important for the 
child’s ongoing brain development. It is also crucial for the formation of appropriate 
concepts about faith and about God, the author of that faith. A healthy brain and a 
healthy faith are related! 


Implications for Teaching and Guiding Young Children into 
the Faith 


The young child’s parents are not the only caregivers who need to be concerned 
about the child’s optimal brain development. This aspect of development is 
enhanced or hindered in all of the caregiving contacts and contexts of the infant, 
toddler, or preschooler. The out-of-home caregiving environment needs to be just as 
secure, reliable, and predictable as the care given at home. 

The key concern for the young child is consistency. There must be a positive 
relationship between the care at home and the care at a center or child care home, 
This means that parents and other caregivers need to communicate often and well in 
order to provide the connections between their differing care settings. 

For both centers and child care homes, security, reliability, and predictability are 
an ongoing challenge. This means that, for the infant especially, the number of 
caregivers needs to be limited. This is a staffing challenge in every center, but it is a 
challenge which must be met. Even for toddlers and preschoolers, the consistency 
of care and caregivers is crucial. Children simply do not have energy left for 
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learning and brain development if all—or even some—of their energy is devoted to 
providing their own security, reliability. and predictability. 

Children thrive on secure, reliable, and consistent care. That kind of care not 
only supports good brain development but also undergirds the child's emerging 
concepts about the faith with which God has gifted him or her. 
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6 6 € welcome you into the Lord’s 
family. We receive you as a 
fellow member of the body of 

Christ, a child of the same heavenly Father, to work 
with us in His Kingdom.” How does your 
congregation live out these words after they are 
spoken at a child’s baptism? After baptism, that 
child is not only a member of the family of believers 
but a member of your congregation. Is he or she a 
part of your congregation or set apart? 


Beginnings 

In 1991, concerned persons—early childhood 
professionals, church leaders, and health 
professionals of The Lutheran Church-Missouri 
Synod (LCMS) and the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in America (ELCA)—began working together to 
make a difference for young children, especially 
those at risk, Their commitment helped to develop 
the DESCAR (Dedicated Early Support for Children 
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at Risk) Project.’ 

In the early stages of collecting information for DESCAR, it became obvious 
that there was a strong need to develop ways to support congregations and their 
outreach to young children and their families. This need was reported eloquently in 
numerous informatiort-gathering forums across the United States. As a result, a 
National Clearinghouse was established at Concordia University, River Forest, 
Illinois. The leaders of DESCAR svon discovered, however, that the National 
Clearinghouse needed to develop a strategy to reach people with information 
regarding both the need for resources and the resources available. 


The KidFaith Initiative 

Within a year of establishing the DESCAR National Clearinghouse, a small 
group of individuals met to strategize next steps. In the process, the concept of 
KidFaith was developed. This initiative, the outgrowth of the work of DESCAR 
earlier in the 90s, focuses on young children and their total spiritual development. 

KidFaith is a joint initiative of the LCMS and the ELCA. With the help of 
generous funding from the Aid Association for Lutherans, KidFaith has been able to 
develop strategies to empower congregations to reach out and minister effectively to 
young children and their families. 

KidFaith directly aims at hands-on suggestions that will allow individuals and 
their congregations to open the door wide for the little children to come to Jesus. 
KidFaith strives to help caring Christians identify the relationship between God’s 
gift of faith and the nurturing of that faith into understanding. Its goal is to help 
others catch this vision of ministry to and with young children. 


Nurturing a Kid’s Faith 

In the course of studying the issues surrounding the nurture of a young child’s 
faith—especially in the years immediately following baptism—it became evident to 
the KidFaith team that there were serious needs in Lutheran congregations across 
the country, In both the ELCA and the LCMS, baptism statistics and Sunday school 
statistics do not match. This is particularly true in initial enrollment statistics into 
classes for three-year-olds, the traditional beginning age for Sunday school. Over 
the past decade, the number of children entering Sunday School as three-year-olds 


lFor a more complete description of DESCAR, see Shirley Morgenthaler, “The 
DeEsS*CeAeR Story.” Lutheran Education. 130. 268-272. 
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has been approximately half the number of children baptized three years earlier. 

Does that mean that the church is losing half of its members shortly after 
baptism? Quite possibly. Children are members from the moment of their baptism. 
To lose such a significant proportion of membership at such a crucial and vulnerable 
time of development is cause for concern. This statistic is all the more alarming 
when one considers that young children ages birth to three do not leave 
congregations alone. They leave with their parents! So the statistic is even worse 
than it would seem on the surface. 


Now What? 
Children and their families are, in fact, leaving the church before they are even 
connected to it in 


meaningful ways. Tht Children and their families are 
stark fact has heightened |@aying the church before they 


the resolve of the 


KidFaith team to develop are even connected to it in 


strategies b ay meaningful ways. That stark fact 
congregations nurture . 

strong connections for NAS heightened the resolve of 
families and young the KidFaith team to develop 


children as soon after i £ 
Santen as passible, “Thay strategies to help congregations 
began to develop a vision NUTture strong connections for 


that would ers young families and young children as 
children as visible F . 
SE IR soon after baptism as possible. 
congregation, welcomed 

and valued as new Christians. 

In response to the need to help others catch this vision, KidFaith developed the 
ABC (Action in Behalf of Children) Team Training Event to support congregations 
in their ministry to and with young children. The goals of the ABC Team Training 
Events are to enable congregations to: 

« nurture the faith development of young children: 

e prevent the loss of families and their children following baptism: 

+ reach out to families in the community; 

. make young children visible and welcome; 

* use brain development research to understand the importance of the early years: 
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and 
+ plan strong programs of faith nurture. 


Action in Behalf of Children 
ABC Team Training Events provide ABC team members with the opportunity 

to attend presentations centered around the child: 

Centered on Christ—Nurturing the faith in Christ Jesus of the youngest members 
of the faith community. To do this requires an understanding of that faith as 
given in baptism and a knowledge of how to support and nurture the faith of 
these new Christians. 


Harbors of Hope—Relating the role of brain development back to faith 
development in the overall development of the young child. Harbors of hope are 
created as congregations and communities understand prenatal brain 
development and how that development continues through age three, 


Involving Faith Communities—Entire faith communities need to be involved in the 
faith nurture of the children in their midst. Congregations who understand that 
need and the power of everyday rituals and programs will develop programs and 
practices that nurture the faith life of every young child. In addition, they will 
reach out to strengthen and enhance the faith life of those young children by 
supporting and encouraging the families in which those young children live and 
are nurtured. 


Leaders with a Purpose—Not every person is in an official leadership role in a 
congregation. Everyone can, however, be a leader in the sense of becoming one 
who can effect change, advocating in behalf of children. Congregations often 
change more from the pew than from the pulpit or the Church Council. Helping 
KidFaith participants understand the power of quiet, grass-roots leadership is a 
powerful piece of its training. 


Dedicated to Action—Information without action constitutes just another 
interesting conference. KidFaith aspires to be more than that. A key element of 
each event is the development of congregational action plans. Each participant, 
ideally having come with two or three others from the same congregation, works 
with that ABC Team to dream dreams and develop strategies. Then, going back 
home to the congregation as a AidFaith team, the group’s action in behalf of 
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As ABC Teams go back to their congregations with ideas and concepts, their 
work of strengthening the ministry to young children and their families is supported 
and encouraged by their common goals, ABC Teams also provide support for the 
pastoral ministry in its role as the spiritual leader of all members of the congregation 
—including young children, its youngest members. 


Empowering Individuals, Empowering Congregations 

The success of an ABC KidFaith Team depends its passion for making 
programs meaningful for the spiritual development of young children and, more 
importantly, on the empowerment of the Holy Spirit. Every individual can change 
his or her approach to young children and their families. This approach may be as 
simple as learning the first names of all children three and younger and greeting 
them by name at worship. It may be as straightforward as asking key questions of 
those in leadership positions to make sure that the needs of families are not forgotten 
in program planning and implementation. It may be as modest as sending baptism 
greeting cards to young children as they are welcomed into the Lord’s family in new 
birth. 

Congregations are empowered as groups of individuals band together to make 
small and large modifications in programs and environments. These changes might 
include booster seats so that young children can “see the action” in worship. They 
might include encouraging families with young children to sit near the front so that 
children can see more than the backs of other worshipers. They might also entail 
having Youth Group members provide childcare for congregation meetings so that 
parents of young children can participate. They might further involve providing 
children’s sermons in worship so that young children are given the message that 
they, too, belong in worship. 

Each congregation needs to develop its own story as it responds to its own 
needs, developing new programs and practices in response to that congregation’s 
culture and priorities. How the KidFaith story is written in each congregation is 
dependent on that congregation—its energy, its leadership, and its priorities and 
perspectives. 


One KidFaith Story 


St. John’s Lutheran Church in LaGrange, Illinois, put together an ABC Team 
in 1998. After attending an ABC Team Training Event, the participants established 
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a KidFaith committee within their own congregation in order to examine their 
current children’s ministry and to strengthen their outreach to the community. St. 
John’s KidFaith committee has worked hard to establish programs that support 
families in the faith development of their children. Some of the programs described 
below existed, at least in skeleton form, before the advent of the KidFaith committee. 
These programs and practices have been expanded or elaborated as others have been 
developed from scratch. As you read about these programs, remember that all things 
are in God’s time: This congregation has been working at this project for two years 
and has hit many bumps along the way. However, the ABC team has remained 
committed, prayed continually, and waited for God to answer in His time and with 
His wisdom, 

* Cradle Roll—This program uses materials available from Concordia Publishing 
House and provides resources to parents of a newly baptized child. It is 
developed and intended for those who are baptized as infants. In addition, 
newsletters are intermittently mailed to the homes of those enrolled in the 
Cradle Roll over the first three years of life. While this program has been in 
place for many years, it has been revised and elaborated through the work of the 
KidFaith committee. 

+ Nursery—Available for children three and under, this facility is open every 
Sunday morning during worship and Bible classes. It is staffed by two adults 
who are employed by the church to provide this service. This program, too, has 
been in place for many years. The KidFaith committee has been instrumental in 
upgrading the facility and its resources over the past two years. In addition, 
pulsing pagers are being ordered so that parents can easily be summoned if a 
child needs comforting while in nursery care. 

¢ Special Beginnings Baptism Class—This new program is a four-week 
informational class for parents, as well as for any child or adult being baptized. 
The class covers the basic Gospel message and the rudiments of Lutheran 
teaching regarding baptism. Additionally, the class includes information about 
criteria for selecting baptism sponsors and ways to support the growing faith of 
the young child after baptism. This class is held three times a year and is 
advertised to the congregation and the local community through bulletin inserts 
and newspaper ads. 

. Congregational Sponsors—Each child or adult baptized at St. John’s is 
matched with members of the congregation, usually a couple whose own 
children are confirmed or grown. These sponsors represent the congregation 
and provide visible evidence of the promise the congregation makes at baptism 
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to support the faith nurture of the newly baptized individual. Sponsors commit 
themselves to maintain an active relationship with their baptism family for three 
years. They agree to pray for the family, support and mentor the family and the 
child, and annually recognize the baptism anniversary of the person or family 
they are sponsoring. A crucial part of this new program is the letter 
congregational sponsors are asked to write to their baptism family regarding 
their own faith journey and the relationship they are covenanting to maintain 
with this family. 

Special Beginnings Baptism Celebration—This, too, is a new program. It is 
an annual dinner to celebrate baptisms that have taken place over the previous 
year. Baptism families and their congregational sponsors are invited to 
celebrate together and to be encouraged in their mutual faith walk. This 
celebration, held on the Sunday of our Lord’s baptism each January, is a 
powerful way to thank and support the work of congregational sponsors. 

Faith and Parenting Issues Bible Class—This Bible class began shortly after 
the KidFaith committee was formed. It is a Sunday morning Bible class that 
focuses on faith and parenting issues, with a strong emphasis on discussion and 
developing supportive relationships, 

Toddlin’ to Jesus—This new class is for children birth to eighteen months and 
their mothers and is offered on a weekday morning throughout the school year, 
Using materials available from the LCMS Department of Child Ministry, the 
class supports mothers emotionally and spiritually. At the same time, activities 
for the young children in the class are provided, Since this class is advertised 
through the local newspaper, it serves as an outreach to the community as well 
as a service to members of the congregation. 

Moms and Tots—St. John’s has offered a weekday Parent/Infant/Toddler (PIT) 
class for many years. As a result of discussions in the Kid aith committee. the 
focus and age range of this class was changed. It has become a class for mothers 
and their children eighteen months to three years of age, with Toddlin’ to Jesus 
providing a parallel program for younger children and their parents. Children 
are given the opportunity to make friends and to participate in developmentally 
appropriate activities, including a brief Jesus Time each week. Time is also 
devoted to discussions with the adults while children play and snack. 

Parents and Twos Sunday School Class—Designed for parents and their child 
eighteen months to three years old to attend Sunday School together, this, too, is 
a new program. It provides time to learn, explore, and grow socially and, above 
all, spiritually. This class meets on Sundays during the Sunday school hour 
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Begun only months ago, this class is already full beyond capacity and needs to 
look for larger space in which to meet. 

* Quiet Bags—These bags are a resource for Sunday worship. Another new 
venture of the KidFaith committee, the bags include materials for toddlers and 
preschoolers. The materials help keep children attentive to the theme of the 
worship service while also occupying their busy hands. Resources such as 
Toddler Bibles, Bible story books, and paper for drawing and scribbling are 
included. From Advent through Epiphany, they will also include individual 
flannel-board materials with nativity figures. 

* Booster Chairs—These special seats serve as worship resources for toddlers 
and preschoolers and their families. Another new resource, these seats help 
young children see 


the altar area more Today, a Child’s faith is being 


clearly, thereby x a 
KRON attacked daily through music, 


children to media, violence and peers. 
participate more fally How congregations and 
in the worship event. . |. . ý 
individuals respond to today’s 
St. John’s KidFaith child is critical. Congregations 
committee continues need to be acutely aware of the 


expand and re-evaluate its + 
programs in aneffortto Need to foster the spiritual 


strengthen support tothe nurture and formation of young 
child and family. The A 

overall goal of the work children. 
of this committee is to 
develop ways to lift up the needs of young children and their families and to support 
those needs. 

One of the early results is the increased visibility of young children and their 
families in the life of the congregation. A member of the congregation's 
Coordinating Council remarked recently that he has noticed that more young 
children are attending worship on a regular basis than even one year ago, an opinion 
shared by the members of the KidFaith committee. It also appears that adults in the 
pews are beginning to notice the demographic changes in worship and are supportive 
of those changes, as evidenced by their comments to members of the KidFaith 
committee, 
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Another surprising result is the increase in the annual number of baptisms 
performed at St. John’s. The total, as compared to the statistics of the previous two 
years, is a 50% increase. In addition, there appears to be a greater interest in adult 
baptisms. One adult has already been baptized in 2000, with the potential for two 
more such baptisms in the last two months of the year. The participants in the 
Special Beginnings baptism class are responding enthusiastically to the classes 
offered to date. Advertising this class to the community has helped to raise the 
visibility of St. John’s as a place where dynamic and innovative programs for young 
children and their families are provided. Half of the parent participants in the class 
completed in fall, 2000, are not yet members of the congregation. Two families will 
transfer their membership to this congregation. A third family has enrolled in the 
pastor’s information class for new members (confirmation instruction). This 
outreach into the community is a surprise result of the class. 

Today, a child's faith is being attacked daily through music. media. violence and 
peers. How congregations and individuals respond to today’s child is critical. 
Congregations need to be acutely aware of the need to foster the spiritual nurture and 
formation of young children. As new programs are added and existing ones refined, 
the goal will continue to be the support and nurture of these youngest members of the 
congregation's fellowship. Congregation members will continue to be challenged to 
ask whether the programs and activities of the KidFaith committee are meeting the 
current and emerging needs of the youngest members of the congregation. The 
congregation’s task is to continue to support and encourage the faith formation of 
young children in their midst and in the community. A healthy and vibrant church 
in the future demands no less.¥ 


KidFaith Conferences 


The next KidFaith conferences will be held in January and February. The 
January conference will be in El Cajon, CA on January 12 and 13, 2001. The 
February conference will be in Orlando, FL on February 9 and 10, 2001. Conference 
registration, including most meals, is $125 for the two days. Teams of three from 
the same congregation may register for a group rate of $300. Conference materials 
will be provided to each person registering for the conference. Be aware that the 
conference is organized sequentially and cumulatively. We encourage participants to 
attend for the full conference. Contact the National KidFaith Initiative at 
708-488-4194 for registration forms and conference information, 
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Understanding Cocaine’s Effect on 
the Developing Brain: 
implications for the Classroom 
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actively involved in the 
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he incidence of children with 

developmental problems related to prenatal 

cocaine exposure is difficult to estimate. 
Identifying cocaine use in pregnant women is 
dependent on many factors, including how long the 
mother used cocaine, how frequently she used it 
during the pregnancy, and how recently she took it 
prior to the delivery of her infant. The timing of the 
last dose is critically important in detecting cocaine 
in the mother’s and baby’s urine because the drug is 
rapidly metabolized. Unless the baby has a positive 
urine test for cocaine, prenatal exposure may go 
unrecognized, even when the young infant or child 
begins to exhibit adverse developmental effects. To 
understand how cocaine affects the brain, we must 
first look at how the brain develops. 


Brain Development 
Embryonic Stage 

During the first three weeks after conception, the 
embryo forms as a three-layered, oval “plate.” Two 
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parallel ridges develop lengthwise on this plate, eventually growing up and then 
toward each other. The ridges then join, forming a cylindrical tube, known as the 
neural tube, which eventually will become the central nervous system. Once the 
neural tube is formed, neuronogenesis (formation of neurons or nerve cells) begins. 
The tube begins to curve and form “bubbles,” which will become parts of the cerebral 
hemispheres, midbrain, pons, medulla, and cerebellum. 


Nerve Cell Birth and Migration 

Neurons, or nerve cells, are created from stem cells (cells that originate a new 
cell population). When stem cells divide, two cells result—the stem cell, which 
continues to divide, and one daughter cell, in this case a neuron. Following “birth,” 
each neuron migrates along a “supporting scaffold” of subplate neurons. This 
scaffold serves as a “highway” for the neurons to travel to reach their respective 
destinations. A neuron’s birth order determines where it will be located. Generally 
the innermost layers of the cerebral cortex are populated first, then outer layers. Ifa 
neuron does not go to its correct location, it may function abnormally or not at all. 
Most neurons are formed by 16-20 weeks’ gestation, although the subplate neuron 
scaffold remains active until all neurons have migrated, usually around 34 weeks’ 
gestation. 


Nerve Cell Differentiation and Growth 

Once a neuron begins to travel to its final location, it begins the process of 
differentiation. It interacts with growth factors, including neuropeptides, along the 
way to begin establishing an identity (a midbrain neuron, a cerebellar neuron, etc.). 
Cell growth continues as the neuron settles into its new home. It begins to sprout 
processes, known as dendrites, that will serve as antennae or receivers. Each neuron 
has numerous dendrites, each with its own branches. In this way, the neuron can 
“hear” what its neighbors are transmitting. It also forms a long projection known as 
an axon, which serves as its “mouthpiece” or transmitter. allowing it to communicate 
with other neurons. Cell maturation continues through the life of the neuron and is 
dependent on stimuli. 


Synapse: Communication Space Between Neurons 

Each neuron possesses an axon which communicates with the next neuron’s 
dendrites. The axon does not actually touch the dendrite—instead, there is a space 
between the two structures, called a synapse. Activated neurons release a chemical 
called a neurotransmitter into the synapse, which then travels across the space to 
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activate the next neuron. When a neuron becomes activated, it transmits an 
electrical impulse along the dendrites and into the cell body. Since there are many, 
often hundreds and thousands of dendrites, the cel! body acts as a processing center 
Jor these messages. It then transmits the electrical impulse to the axon. When the 
electrical charge reaches the foot of the axon, it results in the release of the 
neurotransmitter from vesicles, or storage bags, into the synapse. The 
neurotransmitter travels across the synapse to the dendrite of the next neuron where 
it binds with a receptor. This chemical binding then generates an electrical impulse 
which is transmitted to the cell body for processing and so on. 

Cells located in the temporal lobe of the brain act as a memory relay center and 
are able to process information by three months (12-15 weeks) gestation. By the 
time a baby is born, it has 
the same number of 


synapses as an adult. During the first year of life, there 
During the first year of ig @ rapid increase in the number 


life, there is a rapid 


increase in the number of of synapses, due to the large 
synapses, due to the large amount of “new” stimuli the 


amount of “new” stimuli; 
the infant/toddler needs to (fant/toddler needs to process. 


process. The numberof This Suggests that during the 
synapses gradually first four years of life, a child is 


decreases back to the a 3 
adult level by about age MOSt receptive to processing 


four. This suggests that new information. 
during the first four years 
of life, a child is most receptive to processing new information. 


Neurotransmitters: Language of the Neuron 

Neurotransmitters are the chemical messengers used for communication 
between neurons. There are many types of chemical substances called neuro- 
transmitters, including epinephrine (adrenalin), norepinephrine (noradrenalin), 
dopamine, and serotonin. These substances, stored in vesicles (storage bags) in the 
axon, are released when the axon receives an electrical impulse and migrate to the 
dendrites of the next neuron. Once the chemical message is “sent,” either the 
neurotransmitter is inactivated through enzyme breakdown or it is recycled back into 
the axon where it originated. A neurotransmitter’s “message” can be excitatory or 
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inhibitory. With hundreds of neurotransmitters activating hundreds of dendrites. the 
cell body must process or make sense out of this complicated influx of stimuli, 

Norepinephrine (noradrenalin) acts as a neurotransmitter in many neural 
pathways. It is the predominant neurotransmitter in the Sympathetic Nervous 
System (a subdivision of the central nervous system), whose activity is critical for the 
“fight or flight” response, control of heart and respiratory rate, and many other organ 
functions. Dopamine is another neurotransmitter found throughout the central 
nervous system. It is active in controlling heart rate and blood pressure and is also 
known for its effect on movement, as seen in the dopamine-deficiency of Parkinson's 
disease. 


What Are the Effects of Cocaine on Young Children? 
What is the Effect of Cocaine on the Brain? 

Cocaine modulates the neurotransmitters norepinephrine and dopamine by 
preventing their recycling back to the axon vesicles. This allows them to bind again 
to another dendritic receptor and continue to stimulate the next neuron, creating a 
continuous stimulus. If we consider the brain’s neurons to be the ~hardwiring” and 
neurotransmission to be the “software,” then cocaine can be seen to overwrite the 
brain’s software by changing the stimuli from specific neurotransmitters. 


What is the Effect of Cocaine on the Fetus? 

Cocaine crosses most biologic membranes very easily, particularly the brain 
and the placenta. Cocaine constricts the uterine arteries which can result in lack of 
oxygen to the fetus. This decreased oxygen supply can have both acute and long- 
term effects on fetal tissues, especially the brain and heart. Cocaine’s ability to 
constrict blood vessels may lead to the death of a localized area of tissue, such as an 
area in the brain, leading to resorption of the tissue. This effect is seen in conditions 
such as multicystic encephalomalacia, where many cysts and dead tissue replace 
previously healthy brain tissue. Fetal hypoxia can also lead to brain hemorrhage, in 
the cerebral hemispheres and ventricles, much as an adult would suffer a stroke. 
Brain growth may be slowed or arrested, a condition called microcephaly. Simply 
stated, cocaine passes easily across the placenta and into the brain, leading to 
potentially catastrophic effects for the fetus. 

Cocaine, as stated earlier, modulates neurotransmission of norepinephrine and 
dopamine by preventing their recycling, or reuptake into the axon after release. This 
leads to continued propagation of new electrical impulses in the receiving neuron, or 
overstimulation. Elevated levels of norepinephrine are also seen, which can result in 
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increased cerebral blood flow velocity, increasing the risk for cerebral hemorrhage 
in the fetus and newborn. Cocaine exposure during fetal development is thought to 
alter neurotransmission both in the short and long term, ultimately having lasting 
effects into childhood. 

Animal data from rats show cocaine depletes the brain’s total content of 
dopamine (Lipton, et al. 1998). Rabbit data has demonstrated cocaine inhibits the 
reuptake or recycling of dopamine in the anterior cingulate cortex of the brain, 
resulting in overstimulation which may account for the “rewarding” property of 
cocaine (Wang, et al, 1995). Further work also suggests that cocaine also alters the 
activity of other neurotransmitters, including GABA (gamma-amino-butyric acid). 
These changes appear fo persist into maturity and affect attention processes, 
discrimination learning and emotional lability (Wang, et al, 1995, Romano & 
Harvey. 1996). There is also evidence that cocaine may affect sodium channels in 
the neuron (Olsen, 1995). altering the cell membrane’s ability to generate and 
maintain an electrical charge. 

Hume, et al. (1989) used ultrasound to observe behavior of cocaine exposed 
fetuses in utero and noted a disruption of normal fetal behavior, This included very 
rigid muscle tone in a flexed posture, hyperactivity with violent total body 
movements in response to stimulation, scanning eye movements without the normal 
predominant rapid eye motion, and alteration in breathing patterns and heart rate 
variability. Clearly, cocaine exposure causes the fetus to be stressed! 


What is Cocaine’s Effect on the Infant? 

Newborns who have been exposed to cocaine in utero are small for their 
gestational age and may be premature. They are often irritable. EEG tracings may 
be abnormal. They exhibit poor organizational responses to their environment, state 
lability, poor consolability, poor visual attention and are generally overcome by 
environmental stimuli. These infants may also exhibit tremors, feeding difficulties, 
disrupted sleep patterns and seizures. 

Several researchers have studied the effects of prenatal cocaine exposure on 
infants during the first year of life. Karmel and Garner (1996) reported that exposed 
infants showed a lack of arousal-modulated attention and preferred faster 
Jrequencies of stimulation regardless of arousal condition, These data were obtained 
one month after birth, longer than could be attributed to active cocaine or its 
metabolites, and suggest a more direct and lasting alteration of neural tranmission. 
Several investigators using the Brazelton Neonatal Behavioral Assessment Scale 
(NBAS) have noted abnormalities in interactive behavior, organizational responses 
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to environmental stimuli and habituation in the first few months of life (Mayes, et al., 
1993; Eyler, et al., 1998). Mirochnick, et al. (1997) demonstrated elevated 
norepinephrine levels correlated with neurobehavioral disturbances assessed with the 
NBAS in the postpartum period, also suggesting direct changes due to cocaine 
exposure. Norepinephrine levels gradually decreased toward normal in the first 
weeks of life. 

Several authors have reported neuromotor dysfunction in muscle tone, primitive 
reflexes and voluntary movements, persisting as long as 18 months (Chiriboga. et al, 
1995; Swanson, et al, 1999; Belcher, et al, 1999). Jacobson and colleagues (1996) 
observed cognitive changes at 6 and 12 months in infants with heavy prenatal 
cocaine exposure, including a faster responsiveness on a visual expectancy test, and 
poor recognition and 


memory/information Data from three-year old children 
processing. . . . 

showed significant direct and 
What is Cocaine’s indirect effects on cognitive 


Effect on Toddlers + uni . 
and Young Children? ‘UNctioning as measured with the 


While infants Stanford-Binet scale. Further 
a ee follow-up at four to six years of 
prenna yeacapon = age Showed no direct cognitive 


length and weight by one ‘ 
year, they still tend to effect in measured |.Q., but a 


show significantly /ower direct effect was evident on 
scores (two standard J AT 
behavioral characteristics. 


deviations below the 
mean) on the Mental 
Development and Psychomotor Developmental Indices of the Bavley Scales of Infant 
Development (Chasnoff & Griffith, 1992), Toddlers also show less frequent and less 
varied representational play and increased disorganized play characterized by 
scattering, batting, and picking up and putting down toys (Rodning, 1989). 

Chasnoff and colleagues have followed cognitive effects through age six. Data 
from three-year old children showed significant direct and indirect effects on 
cognitive functioning as measured with the Stanford-Binet scale (Azuma & 
Chasnoff, 1993). Further follow-up at four fo six years of age showed no direct 
cognitive effect in measured I.Q., but a direct effect was evident on behavioral 
characteristics (Chasnoff, 1998). 
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Language development also appears to be adversely affected by prenatal cocaine 
exposure. Nulman, et al. (1994) reported significantly lower scores on the Reynell 
language test for both verbal comprehension and expressive language in children 
from 14 months to 6.5 years, Loebstein and Koren (1997) also found lower scores 
using the Reynell language test. Bender, et al. (1995), however, noted no difference 
in expressive language in children from four to six years, but found significantly 
poorer performance on tests of receptive language and visual motor drawing. 

Animal data has shown that prenatal cocaine exposure affects attentional 
processing (Mactutus, 1999) with associated learning deficits (Gabriel & Taylor, 
1998: Taylor & Freeman, et al, 1999), To date, controlled studies in children have 
not established a clear association between cocaine exposure and behavioral 
disorders except for inattentiveness (Chiriboga, 1998: Richardson, et al, 1996). 

It appears that prenatal cocaine exposure has effects which may resolve in the 
first years of life. More follow-up studies are needed to characterize the long-term 
effects of prenatal cocaine exposure and determine the extent of its cognitive and 
behavioral effects on young children. 


Neurobehavioral Follow-up for Cocaine-Exposed Children 

For those newborns identified as cocaine-exposed, follow-up begins immediately 
after birth. Pediatricians generally follow the vital signs and physical examination 
and perform neurobehavioral assessments and cranial ultrasonography to detect 
immediate effects. Infants identified through urine toxicology testing at birth usually 
require social services referral as well. 

For the first 6 months, pediatricians will often follow the infant on a weekly or 
monthly basis, depending on the infant’s needs. This includes monitoring the 
neurologic and behavioral status, as well as repeat cranial ultrasonography if 
needed. 

At 8 and 18 months, formal, standardized assessments of motor function, 
language development and behavior can be performed. These are usually done by 
the pediatrician and referred to child psychology if more detailed examinations are 
needed. From two to five years, standardized testing should be done on an annual 
basis. 


Implications for the Classroom 
Need for Screening Strategies 

Often it is the early childhood educators who are the first to detect a 
developmental issue. For those children identified at birth as cocaine-exposed, 
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follow-up may already be in place when they begin an early childhood program. 
What happens to those children who were exposed, but not identified through urine 
toxicology screening at birth? This remains the challenge to early childhood 
educators as well as to pediatricians. While it will be difficult to determine the cause 
in the absence of a cocaine-positive urine sample, the importance of early detection 
of developmental disabilities and enrollment in early intervention programs cannot 
be emphasized enough, 

Knowledge af age-appropriate abilities and behavior is one of the most 
important factors in detecting developmental issues as they develop. Day-to-day 
observation serves as a critical informal “screening tool.” In addition. understanding 
the effects of cocaine exposure on the brain helps us to recognize specific symptoms 
and behaviors earlier. 


Identifying Possible Cocaine-related Patterns 

Throughout early childhood, it is important not only to observe overall 
development and behavior but also to gather information regarding medical and 
social histories as well. Medical and social history information is often obtained 
through talking with parents. A history of prenatal cocaine use will not be available, 
but there are other important data that can suggest early problems for the infant. 
These include events in the first weeks after birth such as a prolonged 
hospitalization, prematurity, difficulty feeding, irritability, poor sleep patterns, 
vomiting and diarrhea, tremors, and seizures. There may be a history of adoption at 
birth. Often these infants show poor visual attention and are easily overcome by 
environmental stimuli—symptoms that may suggest an acute cocaine withdrawal 
and may persist into the first months of life. From 6-12 months, the infant may 
show attention regardless of the state of arousal (always “up”) and prefer a faster 
frequency of stimulation to remain attentive. During this period, increased muscle 
tone in the arms and/or legs may be seen. If this is severe enough, it may interfere 
with motor development. 

It is also important to understand the social history of the child. Information 
regarding the home environment is critical. [Illicit drug use by a parent may be 
ongoing after the birth of the child and may manifest as an inability to care for the 
child. “Accidental exposure” may occur if smoke from “crack” use is inhaled by a 
child in the room, causing acute cocaine toxicity, with symptoms similar to those 
seen in adults. If there were drug-related issues at birth, a previous social service 
referral may have been made and may still be ongoing. 

In the first two years, these children are often small for their age, may have a 
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decreased head circumference, and/or increased muscle tone in the limbs. In the 
second year, poor visual recognition, memory, and information processing may be 
seen. Generally, many of these symptoms resolve during the second year. 

For those children more severely affected, problems may continue through the 
second to fifth years, but the signs may be subtle. Play may be disorganized, with 
more scattering and picking up and putting down toys. Representational play may 
be less varied. Cognitively, testing may show evidence of visual motor drawing 
problems, poor verbal comprehension, and a lower I.Q. Receptive and expressive 
language difficulties may be evident. These children may also show signs of 


attention deficits. 


Classroom Strategies 

Cocaine-exposed 
children are children at 
risk. As for all children, 
screening begins with 
informal observation as 
noted above. Once a 
child is identified in the 
classroom as having 
possible developmental 
problems, a decision tree 
or “surveillance 
algorithm” may also be 
useful. This can be 
created to meet the needs 
of the early childhood 


center and should address 


Cocaine-exposed children are 
children at risk. As for all 
children, screening begins with 
informal observation. Once a 
child is identified in the 
classroom as having possible 
developmental problems, a 
decision tree or “surveillance 
algorithm” may also be created 
to meet the needs of the early 
childhood center. 


general categories. Simple screening tools can be used and, if problems are detected, 
the child can be referred to the appropriate resources. It may also be appropriate to 
discuss the issue with the parents and simply provide guidance. 

When assessing a child, discuss your findings with the parents. Does the parent 
have any concerns? Can the concerns be categorized? If so, specific screening tools 
may be helpful. For speech-language, fine-motor, school-related issues, and global 
concerns, the Minnesota Child Development Inventories, for example, may be useful 
for screening. Parental reports are used for children 3-72 months, and the tool has 
good sensitivity and specificity. For behavior or emotional-related issues, the Eyberg 
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Child Behavior Inventory, often used by pediatricians, may be used for children 2.5- 
11 years; it also has excellent sensitivity and specificity, 

Early childhood centers may consider using those screening tests that work best 
for their program to identify developmental problems. For those children with 
suspected cocaine-related effects, tests may be specifically selected to detect motor 
deficits in the first two years of life, and cognitive, language, and behavioral deficits 
from two to six years. 

Once a developmental issue is clarified, classroom activities can be tailored to 
the child’s needs based on these assessments. For very young children (less than one 
year), decreasing the environmental stimuli may be very helpful. This approach 
includes low intensity lighting, fewer individuals for the child to interact with, 
minimal noise level, soothing sounds or music (cassette or CD player), and a single 
caretaker if possible. For small infants, swaddling is also very helpful. If there are 
feeding difficulties, smaller and more frequent feedings should be given. 

For older children, activities should be adjusted to meet their specific needs. 
Play may need to be more structured. If visual drawing or recognition problems are 
present, tasks should be adjusted to the child’s level of ability, reducing frustration 
for both the student and teacher. If there are receptive language difficulties, 
interactions and requests should be made in the way easiest for the child to grasp. 
For expressive language difficulties, it may be helpful to design remedial activities to 
improve verbal communication. Children with a tendency for attention deficit will 
require less overall stimulation but may benefit from shorter activities, gradually 
moving toward fewer and longer tasks. 

Discussions with the child’s parents and pediatrician may also help determine 
appropriate classroom plans. Further guidance may be obtained through early 
childhood resource centers, university-affiliated developmental disabilities programs, 
state early intervention programs, and the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services Maternal and Child Health offices. 

In creating strategies, it is most important to be good observers (screening) and 
have an overall guideline in place for classroom management. Each program's 
guidelines must be tailored for their needs and can be based functionally around 
specific developmental! issues, such as receptive language deficits. The guidelines 
should be flexible to allow adjustment for individual students. A functional 
approach can benefit all children, including those with prenatal cocaine exposure. 
Good screening detects issues at the earliest possible time, allowing for intervention 
to minimize negative outcomes. 
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Future Challenges 

Prenatal cocaine exposure remains a public health issue. To date, the scientific 
literature has demonstrated cocaine’s ability to alter neural transmission during fetal 
development. The effects on the newborn can be minimal (irritability, feeding 
difficulties) or catastrophic (intracranial hemorrhage). Many effects, such as 
increased muscle tone, appear to be transient, resolving in the first two years of life. 
More developmental follow-up studies are needed, however, to determine the long- 
term impact on cognitive, language and behavioral development, 

Not all cocaine-exposed children can be identified at birth. It remains our 
challenge to be vigilant as we nurture our young children, acting on their behalf 
when necessary to ensure their potential can be realized. 
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In addition to his weekly 
family play sessions in 
the Chicago area, Jim 
Gill leads concerts of 
family play throughout 
the country and leads 
workshops for early 
childhood educators on 
the value of play in 
young children’s lives. 
He has produced three 
award-winning 
recordings of his music 
play activities for young 
children. He holds a 
masters degree from the 
Erikson Institute for 
Advanced Studies in 
Child Development. 


bout fifteen years ago I was hired to 

create a weekly program in music, 

movement, and play for an agency that 
provides programs and support for families with 
young children with special needs. Initially the 
agency professionals and twenty families that 
attended all looked at the program as an opportunity 
to gather for simple fun. After a number of weeks, 
however, the parents and professionals began 
pointing out the abilities that the special needs 
children were demonstrating through this play. 
Parents also noted that they, as a family, were 
bringing some of the activities home and continuing 
the play. Siblings were always a part of the program, 
and neighbor children even came along at times and 
joined in. This “play” programming has since 
become my career. 

It is an odd way to earn a living. I have worked 
closely with an agency that specializes in speech and 
communication therapy, yet I am not a speech 
therapist. I currently direct family play workshops 
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for an agency that provides services to children diagnosed with autism and 
pervasive developmental disorders. Parents, professionals, and I all discuss the 
developments we observe through the program . . . but I am not a therapist. A 
parent best summed up the work that I do. She said, “Your program gives children 
the opportunity to show us what they can do rather than trying to ‘teach’ them. They 
are learning, but we are learning about them, too!” 

An example might illustrate this best. For years I have sung the old Russian 
folk song “May There Always Be Sunshine” in my family sessions. After singing 
the four traditional lines of the song, | walk around the circle and insert each child’s 
name into the song (“May there always be Sarah, May there always be Jarod”, etc.). 
Ricky, a boy with autism who had attended one of my family groups for about a year, 
saw me sing this song one evening in a different setting. I was performing one of 
my family concerts for the general public in the Chicago area. In those instances, | 
allow children to insert 


any word they would like Pjay jig more than a childhood 
into the song (“May there 


always be chocolate”,  &Ctivity. It’s a human activity and 
etc.). Wecreateanew  @ language of relationship. Is it 
song with each concert. good for children? Of course! 


Ricky, a boy whose 2 ah i i 
communication disorder  ACtive living is good for children. 


seldom en er to A Is ita joy? Oftentimes ... for 
convey ms thovems 22 both the child and the parent. 


who often responds in 

echolalic speech, raised 

his hand, looked right at me and said, “Dancing.” So we all sang , “May there 
always be dancing.” At the next week’s family session | decided to try it again. 
Ricky raised his hand and said in a straightforward manner, “Singing.” You can be 
sure that we all sang “May there always be singing.” His mother said, jokingly, 
“After all these years . . . his best speech therapy is a song.” 

This discovery won't surprise early childhood professionals. We know that play 
is the context in which children both express and develop abilities across all domains 
of development. In the context of a supportive family singing a familiar song, Ricky 
demonstrated greater communication abilities than he might in other circumstances. 
In Vygotsky’s words, Ricky acted “a head taller.” 

In observing children’s play, I most appreciate its open-ended nature. Two 
children might be playing simultaneously with a stack of blocks and be playing two 
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completely different games. If you were to ask them, they would say that they were 
playing together. On a different level, I believe my play programs, in practice, 
reflect that. The program meets the needs of families who may be attending for a 
wide variety of reasons. Some families certainly attend each week because the 
parents have heard that the program will be “good for the children.” These parents 
(and some of the teachers and therapists I work with) take the idea that “play is a 
child’s work” very seriously. On a simple hand clapping song, they become the 
directors: “Johnny, clap those hands! Watch Jim! Clap along!” These families 
sometimes refer to my program as music therapy or play therapy, although I am no 
therapist. 

Other families come each week because, well . . . because I am no therapist. 
These parents tell me that they go to some sort of therapy nearly every day and they 
like the idea of “just playing” for an hour. They just want to enjoy their children—as 
they are—for an hour. 

About a year ago, while leading the group in one of my simple hand clapping 
songs, I looked out and saw half of the parents “working hard” with their children at 
“therapeutic play” and the other half relaxing while “just playing.” And everyone 
was playing the same game! 

Play is more than a childhood activity. It’s a human activity and a language of 
relationship. Is it good for children? Of course! Active living is good for children. 
Is ita joy? Oftentimes... for both the child and the parent. And when it is, it’s the 
type of joy a parent remembers and thinks of long after the child goes to sleep for the 
night. Is it work? Yes, for both the child and the adult who is there supporting and 
extending the play. 

Let us all make sure that we, as professionals, appreciate all aspects of play and 
provide opportunities to involve children of all abilities and the adults in their lives 
in this most important human activity. 


Jim Gill can be contacted by phone at 708-763-9864 or by fax at 708-763-9888. 
More information about his work is available on-line @ jimgill.com, 
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of Concordia, Seward, 
NE. He holds an MA 
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Seminary, St. Louis, and 
a PhD from Marquette 
University. Rick also 
serves Concordia 
University Wisconsin (in 
an adjunct role) as the 
distance learning 
program director of 
Educational 
Administration. 


n response to an invitation to explore the 

spiritual principles of the Lutheran teaching 

ministry, the Concordia Teachers 
College-Seward (now Concordia University, 
Nebraska) class of 1972 identified five principles, 
which were confirmed in subsequent interviews. 
Below is a simplified version of those five, 
considered by the survey population as foundational 
to the teaching ministry: 


l. 
2. 
Si 


4. 
5. 


Teach and share the Word of God: 

Obey God’s call to teach; 

Serve as a Christian example and 
role-model; 

Enable children to live their Christian faith: 
Teach and promote the Christ-centered 
curriculum. 


The interview respondents were very satisfied 
with the list, expressing a high level of approval of 
all five principles as stated. None was opposed and 
no new principle was proposed. Those no longer in 
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the Lutheran teaching ministry did occasionally express difficulty in applying a 
particular principle, not because of the spiritual principle but rather because of their 
commitment to it in the face of perceived constraints imposed by the nonreligious 
nature of public education or the corporate world. 


Lutheran Education and the Teaching Ministry 

Interestingly, the literature of 1972 has proven rather significant, including the 
controversial LEA yearbook Powerless Pedagogues (Schmidt) and several important 
dissertations (including Meyer and Zimmer). But perhaps the farthest-reaching in 
its total impact was A Philosophy of Lutheran Education: An Unfinished Project. 
After 15 years of research, the work of the philosophy of education committee was 
finally published, with words better suited to an apology: 

To report an “unfinished assignment” is a frustrating experience. The need for 

a treatise on the Lutheran point of view in education still persists. It would be 

helpful to a multiple audience: pastors, teachers, and directors of Christian 

education; students at our seminaries and teachers colleges: writers of 
curriculum materials; and others who are interested in the theological and 

philosophical bases of our program of Christian education. (Miller, 1972, p. 10) 
The actual drafting of a philosophy of education has never been completed. Just as 
there is no official LCMS statement of philosophy for Lutheran schools, there is also 
no synodical table of spiritual principles for the ministry of the Lutheran teacher. 
Nevertheless, the vast majority of survey respondents did identify the spiritual 
principles as they understand them. 

Much has been written; much has been published; much affirmative literature is 
available to congregations and schools. But the continued absence of a basic 
philosophy of Lutheran education is clearly reflected by the difficulty, even for 
veteran Lutheran teachers, in presenting a unified creed of spiritual principles. Yet 
taken together and with a single source to gather and blend their responses, this 
group of teacher education graduates agreed collectively on five key spiritual 
principles of the Lutheran teaching ministry. 


The Interviews 

Since the spiritual principles of the teaching ministry were identified in the 
survey phase, the purpose of the interview phase was not to define them but to 
explore them with a small number of representatives or “key informants.” An 
informant in survey research is any respondent who seemed honest, well-informed, 
and insightful and who appears approachable and available. A key informant is one 
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who also seems to typify an important category of respondents, a repeated theme 
which emerged in the survey evidence, or both. 

While the preliminary plan was to select three interview subjects from each 
main category, the actual numbers of respondents suggested that a ratio would be 
more truly representative.’ The totals—34 respondents in public education, 51 no 
longer in education, and 89 in Lutheran education or other full-time 
ministry—established a ratio of 2 to 3 to 5. Two are currently in public education, 
Three are not currently in education. Five are currently in Lutheran education. 

The first goal of each interview was to consider the five principles, to review 
each principle, to discuss it, and to evaluate it critically: (a) Did any of the five 
spiritual principles not belong to the Lutheran teaching ministry, or were there any 
missing? and (b) Did any of the five principles seem unclear, inaccurate, or 
incorrect? The second interview goal was to consider the themes which emerged 
from the survey data and to invite elaboration on those themes which the interview 
respondent could confirm. 


An Impending Crisis 
Evoking the image of a vanishing species, one interview respondent referred to 
himself as part of a disappearing group in the Lutheran teaching ministry. This 
concern—a shortage of qualified LCMS teachers—first emerged in the survey 
evidence and was verified again in the interview phase. 
“We are dinosaurs... I don’t see Lutheran schools going away. What I do see 
is we will not have Lutheran-trained teachers in them anymore. Right now we 
have four teachers completing their colloquy. I don't see it getting any hetter., 
This year we hired one teacher from a Lutheran college and twa from the public 
domain . . . 33% from our Lutheran system and 66% from outside!” 
He sees abundant evidence of two serious shortages, the first being this growing lack 
of LCMS-trained teachers for LCMS schools. The second shortage is gender-based: 
a rapidly declining number of men in the Lutheran teaching ministry. 
“We are dinosaurs because when we are done there isn’t going to be anyone to 
replace us. The teachers we have gotten from the synod's teacher colleges in 
the last fifteen years have all been female. We have not gotten a single male 
teacher from them. 1 think you can narrow it down to one thing—money. ` 


'The tiny group of five respondents in nonpublic and non-Lutheran education 
was not included on the tables nor represented in the interviews. 
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This potential crisis was pursued and explored with all interview respondents. 
The absence of young men entering the Lutheran teaching ministry was confirmed 
by most. One recalled reading recently that “our entire synodical system graduated 
47 male elementary school teachers from all ten colleges and universities.” 

Another was asked what might happen if Lutheran schools have more and more 
difficulty finding qualified teachers committed to the Christ-centered curriculum: 

“Then we are looking at sending all our kids to public schools. 1 am really 

worried about that. I see the same thing with our pastors, too. A shortage 

because we are not supporting them financially. Colleges, we don’t have 
teachers colleges anymore. We are not encouraging our kids in the church, 
saying ‘this is something you could be—a Lutheran teacher. `” 
And what will happen when a teacher does not understand or does not commit to the 
Christ-centered 
curriculum and yet is in a 


x arleri school aes Is the core of this crisis—a 
Lutheran teacher? growing shortage of LCMS 


Another respondent was teqachers—a recruitment problem, 
asked whether that is a wey 
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with a Lutheran background but [who] are not trained at one of our schools,” 


Low salary continued to emerge as a concern in the interviews just as it had on 
the surveys. The number of times it was mentioned together with either the shortage 
of incoming Lutheran teachers or withdrawal from the teaching ministry, raises the 
distinct possibility that there is a causal relationship among the three. 

“We are losing a lot of good teachers. A good portion of my friends left 

teaching because they can't support a family. I think our churches just don 't 

show the appreciation they should. When it's time to give raises, they are the 

last ones. I have been on boards or committees, always trying to cut back at the 
school to save money for the congregation. ` 
Another respondent still in the teaching ministry after 27 years is now a professor at 
a Concordia University in the school of education. His perceptions about the 
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shortage of teachers and his observation about its causes and effects, are invaluable: 
“We try to overcome that by offering really good scholarships because money is 
one of the biggest issues. Because of the scholarships Concordia is offering, we 
have more education students now than we have ever had, a good sign.” 


Is the core of this crisis—a growing shortage of LCMS teachers—a recruitment 
problem, or is it a status problem. or does it originate with some other source? 

“I think the perception is that teachers are underpaid, especially Lutheran 

teachers. If you're coming out of high school with the idea of making a lot of 

money, vou are not going to go into education. So it’s a perception problem. " 


Their Children’s Career Choices 

A fascinating development, perhaps a new phenomenon, was the attitude of the 
respondents’ own children toward teaching and ministry. Their children’s career 
choices and perceptions of the Lutheran teaching ministry came up occasionally in 
the survey phase but emerged as a significant theme in the interviews, as these 
excerpts show. The challenge in exploring such an urgent but emotional issue is 
understanding what it really means. What is the relationship between the shortage 
of Lutheran church-workers and the career choices of the respondents’ children? 

“It's happening not only with the teaching ministry but the pastoral. My own 

children . . . said, ‘Well, we really want to get into a different profession.’ And 

xo they went to state colleges. So living in the home of a Lutheran teacher, they 
see some things they don’t care to live with. My daughter recently said her 
friend who graduated from Concordia had just talked to her. ‘Mom, all the stuff 
she's got to do; she’s just exhausted.’ As a Lutheran teacher. So those are the 
things: heing overworked, and also economies." 

The ambivalent feelings of loving parents come across loud and clear. They 
want what is best for their children. They also know that their children need to 
choose for themselves. This is a classic internal parental conflict which becomes 
intensified. 

“The crisis is that children of Lutheran teachers are living in an environment 

they see as not acceptable. And so they are not going to model like we did after 

some of our parents. If their dad was a pastor they would become a pastor and 
if they were teachers they would go into teaching. This generation of kids is not 
doing that. ‘We are not going to live that kind of lifestyle. We would like to 
work in the church but if that’s what it takes, no thank you. '” 

Making this conflict even more distressing is that these parents remain strongly 
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committed to Lutheran education and the teaching ministry, either from within or 
from without as faithful church members now in business or public education. Yet 
gradually but overwhelmingly their children are deciding not to go into full-time 
ministry, in large part because of what they saw (or think they saw) their parents go 
through, 


High Tuition and Low Salary 

The monetary struggle really has two parts: (a) Low salary which our youth 
associate with Lutheran teachers, and (b) the soaring cost of preparing for the 
Lutheran teaching ministry. There would thus seem to be a connection between the 
financial factor and the shortage of Lutheran teachers in general and of male 
teachers in particular, Are they connected? 

“Absolutely. I pulled out our yearbook and got to #47 through the G's; never 

made it to you and me. There were that many men in there. The Lord called 

them to become Lutheran teachers, but at this point the crisis kids are facing, I 

can't afford to send my children to our alma mater, Obviously economics plays 

a part in it: how can I send a kid ta Seward with forty, fifty, sixty thousand 

dollars in debt? I can't afford to help him. How can we do that? We don't 

have those kinds of funds. So that creates a tremendous shortage. ` 
This alarming financial dilemma can thus be reframed in sequential terms. 
Becoming a Lutheran teacher (or pastor) is prohibitive in terms of tuition and debt, 
and remaining one will be a constant struggle to survive financially. 

For the LCMS, the church itself, this high tuition/low salary factor has become a 
key motive, since it certainly appears to have a causal relationship with the 
increasing shortage of professional church-workers. It seems to be an important link 
in the chain, a link which is damaged and needs repair. Children of church workers 
are not the only source of new church workers, nor should they be, but they ought to 
be a significant source. They have been a very reliable source—until now. 


Non-Lutheran Students 
In the interviews as on the surveys, the growing percentages of non-Lutheran 

students in Lutheran schools was mentioned often enough to be considered an issue 
and to warrant inclusion. While some in the survey phase did perceive it as a 
difficulty, it did not emerge as a crisis, though it could certainly become one. 

“When I first started teaching at [X] Lutheran School it was probably 60 % 

congregational and 90% Lutheran with some other congregations. I would say 

we are now 40% congregational and 50% Lutheran. Our ministry has changed 
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a great deal, not by anything we have done but by the community. And so we as 

a faculty—I don't care why you brought them here—we are going to touch their 

lives and touch the family’s life. ” 

Another interview respondent concurred when asked to consider the apparent 
increase of non-Lutheran students in Lutheran schools. “Well I tend to agree that 
that is certainly a phenomenon that’s happening. | don’t see it as necessarily bad.” 
If it is not bad, then perhaps it is good. A large number of non-Lutheran students 
may serve to remind Lutheran teachers of their teaching ministry. All five spiritual 
principles are grounded in teaching as a ministry and in Lutheran education as a 
mission. Helping children to Christian faith and then discipleship is the vision of 
Lutheran schools. And a Christ-centered curriculum aimed at the whole child gives 
the Lutheran school its identity. 

Thus, the increasing percentage of non-Lutheran students in Lutheran schools 
may be a blessing—or at the very least a challenge. It is not a problem in and of 
itself. But it may yet become one if accompanied by an increasing percentage of 
non-Lutheran teachers. The picture is a clear one, if not pleasant. A growing 
number of non-Lutheran students in Lutheran schools would be taught by a growing 
number of teachers not embracing the spiritual principles of the Lutheran teaching 
ministry. At some point, this situation must naturally result in an identity crisis and 
must call into question both the vision and the mission of Lutheran schools. 


Past and Present (Four Continuing Concerns) 

Based on both the literature and my own experience and knowledge of Lutheran 
education, two significant and long-standing issues did emerge in the survey 
evidence as expected. They were status and salary, The interview protocol held 
faithfully to the spiritual principles, and while salary continued to be a frequently 
discussed concern in the interviews, status did not. It was largely absent in the 
interviews, a development which appears important, and perhaps reassuring. 

Two other issues were significant to the study because they emerged despite 
being neither sought nor searched for. A third concern among Lutheran teachers 
(as expressed by this group of Lutheran teacher graduates) is the shortage of 
qualified Lutheran teachers for Lutheran schools and classrooms. The meaning of 
such a discovery is clear. Not only must there be a real and legitimate shortage, but 
it must also be serious to the point of crisis or epidemic. To invite a group of 
Lutheran teachers to explore the spiritual principles of their ministry, and then to 
have so many of them identify and even agonize over an increasing teacher shortage, 
appears to verify that shortage as a crisis. 
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The fourth and final concern emerged not by what was expressed, but rather by 
what was not expressed. It is the absence or lack of a Philosophy of Lutheran 
Education, which may well have something to do with both the shortage of Lutheran 
teachers and their uncertain status within the church. The continuing absence of a 
philosophy of education, which should include a clear statement of the spiritual 
principles of the Lutheran teaching ministry, may be as powerful a cause as either 
salary or status in the shortage of Lutheran teachers. 


Present and Future: New Issues 

Two other significant concerns involve the changing nature of Lutheran school 
students and their families. First, a significant and noticeable change in family 
structure has taken place; families are described as breaking down, disappearing, 
disintegrating, and dysfunctional. This erosion of the family is accompanied by a 
potential for greater risk to children; neglect, abandonment, or even abuse. The 
once-married two-parent family is disappearing in the Lutheran Church just as 
surely as it is in American society, leaving teachers to do more and more parenting. 
The breakdown of the family appeared to be the single biggest concern for the 
respondents outside of specific professional issues like salary, status, and the teacher 
shortage—concerns about the Lutheran teaching ministry itself. 

The second issue is the emerging presence of non-Lutheran and even non- 
churched students and parents. It is difficult enough for teachers to serve as parents, 
because increasing numbers of parents do not fill that role. But when those same 
parents are also non-members, newcomers, or non-Lutherans, it is magnified 
because there is no basis for partnership. The dual role, teacher as parent, is then 
intensified and becomes more of a burden. Or maybe not. 

Maybe these two new issues are the faces of a new ministry for Lutheran 
schools, All five interview respondents in the Lutheran teaching ministry believe 
this to be so. With 127 years served, they do not appear naive, and they do have 
concerns about the family, parental neglect, and apathy. But they are also hopeful. 
They perceive and believe that Lutheran schools can have a bigger impact now than 
ever. As we enter the 21st century, church-related education is a real ministry and a 
true mission more than ever before. But if so, then the spiritual principles of the 
Lutheran teaching ministry become more essential, the growing shortage of LCMS- 
trained teachers more problematic, and resolving that shortage more urgent. 


Retention and Recruitment 
Reasons and motives for withdrawal were consistent, including a fairly high rate 
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of permanent withdrawal among males, and a parallel rate of temporary withdrawal 
(leaving and returning) among females. A frequent choice when withdrawing was a 
lateral transfer from the Lutheran teaching ministry, either into some other full-time 
church role or into another education system, The withdrawal of mature males and 
the low rate of young men entering the Lutheran teaching ministry will lead to the 
complete absence of males in another generation if both trends continue. Is the 
church, the Missouri Synod, currently doing enough in the retention of Lutheran 
teachers and the recruitment of future teachers? 
“I would say most places not. Here at [X] Lutheran High I talk about full-time 
church work a great deal, and we have meetings where we bring in pizza and let 
Students ask questions they may have. We had a number of students, five just 
this vear that went 


into the poral Maybe these issues are the 
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church, our 

denomination is not 

picking up the ball as far as church worker support, Our son would have made 
an excellent high school social studies teacher and coach. But he didn’t even 
consider it. He said, ‘Dad, you guys don’t make any money.’ I said, ‘You know 
son, money isn't everything.’ And he said, ‘Well, I can still serve the church as 
a lay person and still make money.’ And I said, ‘Well, I guess you can.” 


There does seem to be a growing synodical awareness of the shortage of 
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qualified teachers and pastors. The teachers and former teachers in this study 
population definitely perceive it and appreciate its significance. But how widespread 
that awareness is within the LCMS and how serious the shortage is perceived to be 
remain unclear and may therefore be part of the problem. This exchange from a 
recent LCMS Reporter confronted the issues of retention and withdrawal head on: 

Q: Why are pastors and teachers leaving the ministry at greater rates than 
people are going into these professions, creating an ever-increasing 
shortage? 

A: Clearly, the person who wrote the question has a finger on the rapid pulse 
of the church; . . . and the question has generated what is by far the largest 
written response | have ever received. (Hartung, 1999, p. 11) 

The rest of the article generally confirmed the conclusions reached above. But while 
withdrawal and recruitment are both factors which affect the shortage. they are not 
the only factors and they are also independent issues in their own right. Solving 
only one of them probably will not resolve the teacher shortage. 


At the Crossroads 

Before offering recommendations, one caution is necessary—words of warning 
with an optimistic challenge. Aside from field testing the spiritual principles which 
emerged in the present study, further research appears largely unnecessary and very 
likely counterproductive. Time is of the essence. At some point in most issues the 
truth becomes very clear, and further research becomes circular and even aimless, 
Fortunately, many agree: 

Third. I have received letters that contain a significant amount of skepticism 

about an ongoing discussion of this issue. Most expressed frustration that 

discussion on this theme has been around for quite some time, and little, if 
anything is actually done about identifying and addressing root causes. 

(Hartung, 1999, p. 11) 

Lutheran education and the Lutheran teaching ministry appear to be at a 
crossroads, The next generation and possibly even the next decade will determine 
how each will survive. Can either survive without the other? Probably. Can either 
flourish without the other? Probably not, With continuing substandard salaries. 
absence of a clear, strong philosophy of Lutheran education, and a confirmed 
shortage of teachers, the future appears somewhat cloudy. The latest statistics 
confirm this fear: it was estimated there would be a total of 177 candidates from the 
Concordia System available for teaching calls in 2000, with 600 Lutheran teachers 


withdrawing or retiring (Freymark, 2000, p. 5). Crises are imminent, and some 
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aggressive action must be taken to resolve them. 

But all is not lost. These crises may prove to be blessings. The good news is 
that Lutheran schools remain strong, with enrollment stable. The growing teacher 
shortage is really a demand, a need for qualified teachers: a challenge rather than a 
difficulty. If the Lutheran teaching ministry can be defined by the role of an 
individual member, then this is how the CTC class of 1972 would express it: The 
Lutheran teacher is a loving Christ-like role model who knows that true teaching is 
ministry to the whole child—intellectual, spiritual, physical, mental, and emotional. 


Recommendations 

1. A synodical (LCMS) Commission or Board of Recruitment needs to be 
created and empowered to develop a strategy for recruitment of future Lutheran 
teachers at the high school level. We need a synodical recruitment board with 
representatives who visit all LCMS high schools on a regular basis. Recruitment of 
prospective Lutheran teachers among Lutheran youth, especially in Lutheran high 
schools, and into the Concordia System must be improved; it must be the joint 
responsibility of the local congregation and the Church at large (synod). We must 
break the perception of poverty for LCMS teachers which now appears to be 
well-known and well-established among Lutheran youth considering careers. 


2, Recruitment and salaries of Lutheran teachers simply must be increased. 
Research throughout the history of the LCMS has demonstrated low salary as a 
continuing problem and a major factor in the withdrawal from the Lutheran teaching 
ministry. That is particularly true for male teachers, as Merz demonstrated back in 
1970 and Harre in 1976. Previous research and the results of this study both project 
a complete absence of male Lutheran teachers within one generation. 

But great care must be taken to kalt this trend toward extinction without 
reversing it. The latter would be reverse discrimination. Rather than throwing 
propellor A into reverse and B into forward, I ask that we throw B (males) into high 
gear while taking care that A (females) continues smoothly forward. Our current 
recruitment and enrollment of young men into the full-time teaching ministry is 
abysmal and alarming. Our recruitment and enrollment of young women is only 
marginally better and still needs significant improvement.’ 


“Our recruitment and enrollment of minority Lutheran youth—boys and girls—is 
the worst of all. But that is something for another article. 
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3, The Five Spiritual Principles of the Lutheran teaching ministry proposed by 
the survey respondents from the 1972 class of Concordia Teachers College should be 
field-tested among a larger membership of the Lutheran teaching ministry. Using a 
random sampling from the entire roster of called LCMS teachers if possible, the five 
principles as they emerged in this study need to be evaluated by Lutheran teachers: 
discussed, scrutinized, tested, analyzed. Perhaps there are only four, perhaps six, or 
ten. Then they should be published as the mission statement of the Lutheran 
teaching ministry and as part of a synodical philosophy of education. 


4. A Philosophy of Lutheran Education continues to represent a significant 
absence and need. A clear statement has always been needed but has never been 
drafted and adopted. It is needed by the Lutheran school—congregation, students, 
parents, and prospective parents—and by Lutheran teachers. As the twenty-first 
century dawns, the need has never been greater. 


Final Reflections 

As a Lutheran teacher I have been profoundly affected by this research, first by 
the experience itself and second by the reaffirmation of the Lutheran teaching 
ministry and its spiritual principles. It does seem mystifying that the LCMS—the 
Lutheran church with the incredible commitment to Christian education: the “little 
church with all the schools” as Kraushaar put it—has been unable to solve the 
significant concerns of its teachers (and clearly its pastors as well). For over 60 
years the LCMS has been told by its teachers that they struggle with salary and 
status. This struggle is manifested in impressive statistical evidence suggesting that. 
when Lutheran teachers can persevere no longer or feel that they are not being 
heard, they withdraw from the teaching ministry. Eventually there must come a 
shortage and it appears that shortage has now arrived. 


The Study 

I invite the critical evaluation of this article. 1 stand by the research and its 
findings. I invite the reader to approach it skeptically and demand to be convinced. 
The results will verify themselves. I submit that there are indeed five spiritual 
principles of the Lutheran teaching ministry. I further submit that these five 
principles, with little or no commentary, can stand alone as a philosophy of Lutheran 
education: that together they correctly express the identity, vision, and mission of 
Lutheran schools and of the Lutheran teaching ministry. 
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Finally. I submit that there is indeed a crisis out there. But the family in modern 
society is not changing—it has already changed. No, the crisis to which I refer is the 
shortage of qualified Lutheran teachers, a problem which simply was not expected to 
emerge. The historical issues of salary and status did emerge as expected. Yes, 
insufficient salaries and a shifting, uncertain status are problems. No, they cannot be 
ignored, and yes. they should be addressed. I must stress here, and I believe this is 
accurate and faithful according to the research, that low salary and status are less 
important in themselves than in the impact they have upon (1) the poor retention and 
high withdrawal of veteran teachers, (2) the resulting shortage of teachers. and (3) 
the recruitment of new teachers from among Lutheran youth. 


The Future 
Itisnow no longer The growing teacher shortage is 
for ourselves that these 
really a demand, a need for 
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When teachers go on ` 
strike, huge urban school emotional. 
systems shut down. 
When the numbers in the Catholic teaching orders of brothers and sisters began to 
decline, Catholic schools either replaced them with less-qualified and 
more-expensive lay teachers or closed their doors. One does not need to be a 
philosopher, theologian, statistician, or an educator to recognize that when a high 
enough percentage of non-Lutheran teachers in the classrooms of Lutheran schools is 
reached, they will no longer be truly Lutheran schools. 

I am heartened by the letters Dr, Hartung reported (“Pressure Points”) receiving 
in large quantities which indicate an emerging awareness of the shortage of teachers 
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and pastors, a shortage now approaching epidemic proportions.’ I am also 
encouraged by our new campaign, For the Sake of the Church, which intends to 
increase the number of LCMS teachers and pastors over the next decade, with the 
stated goal of doubling church-work students by the year 2010. It agrees entirely 
with the results and the conclusions of this study. But the troubling question which 
remains is, what will happen when the new campaign ends, as campaigns tend to 
do? The real answer and the only long-term solution to this shortage is a permanent 
recruitment ministry at the synodical level. 


Recruitment Ministry 

While this study has confirmed the spirituality and mission of the Lutheran 
teaching ministry, the findings unexpectedly demonstrated an impending crisis as 
well. In closing, | must reiterate my first recommendation as an urgent appeal for a 
new synodical commission, an LCMS Board of Recruitment. This is not to suggest 
that there is no recruiting going on. There is, in fact, the synodical campaign to 
aggressively recruit our next generation of professional Lutheran church-workers. 
There is, and has been, specific recruitment to the Concordia campuses: there is now 
recruitment by the Concordia University System as well. But these efforts must be 
broadened, deepened, and made permanent, and thus remains the need for a 
Commission for the Recruitment of Church-Workers. An intensified recruitment 
ministry 1s necessary now and will continue to be vital for the future of Lutheran 
education. Because the primary problem which must now be solved is neither salary 
nor status—although they may well be part of the problem since they are clearly not 
part of any solution—but the growing shortage of qualified Lutheran teachers for 
Lutheran schools. 
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n the first article of this trilogy on leadership, 

we examined the need for leadership in our 

ever-changing society (Stueber, 2000a). We 
imagined ourselves peeking into a shoe box diorama 
at the concept called “leadership.” As we looked in 
one end of the shoe box, we were introduced to the 
first perspective on leadership—making a difference 
with 20/20 vision. Visionary leaders make the 
success of the learner, service to others, and 
collaboration integral to their personal mission, 
They include these as undergirdings of the school’s 
mission and vision. This vision provides the impetus 
and power to achieve success. 

In the second article, we saw another perspective 
on leadership. We saw that leaders make a difference 
as servants. Servant leaders make sure that other 
people’s highest priority needs are being served. 
They bring foresight, commitment to the growth of 
people, listening, empathy, and healing to their 
school (Stueber, 2000b). 

This article opens up a new dimension to 
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Making a Difference with Spiritual Leadership 


leadership: Lutheran educators make a difference as spiritual leaders. 


Characteristics of a Spiritual Leader 

Time to take a peak inside our shoe box from another opening. As we continue 
to look closely inside the leadership shoe box, we will see nine characteristics of a 
spiritual leader (see Table 1). 

A spiritual leader studies God's Word. Plants need nutrients to survive. 
Lutheran educators need to study God's Word regularly. The Bible contains 
spiritual nutrients for a 





spiritual leader. TABLE 1: Characteristics of a Spiritual Leader 
Spiritual leaders read 
their Bible daily. 
Spiritual leaders Studies God's Word Acts courageously 
participate in small : : s 
group Bible studies. Shares personal faith Equips God's people 
They maintain a daily for service 
time of solitude for Applies Law and Cares for others 
spiritual growth. They Gospel appropriately 
participate in weekly 
worship services at Exhibits a passion for Prays 
their church. ministry 
A spiritual leader Demsnstrates 
shares personal faith, integrity 
Spiritual leaders have = 
a passion for sharing 
their faith in Jesus 


Christ with others. They share their faith story with fellow staff, students, parents 
and board members. They share their faith story in staff devotions, classroom 
devotions, school chapel services, and in their family setting. They proclaim God’s 
grace using their personal faith story. Their proclamation of God's grace comforts 
others. 

A spiritual leader applies Law and Gospel appropriately. This leader uses 
God’s Word to show people their sins and to show Christians what to do to lead a 
God-pleasing life (Law). This leader also uses God’s Word to share comfort and 
promise, to assure others of forgiveness and the gift of heaven (Gospel). 

A spiritual leader exhibits a passion for ministry. This educator demonstrates 
unfailing patience when it comes to the ministry of her school. She displays urgency 
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for the mission and ministry of the school. She is driven by a zeal for God and His 
message of hope for all people. Her mission is to proclaim Christ to students. 

The spiritual leader acts courageously. When Moses died, God appointed 
Joshua to be the new leader of Israel. In Joshua chapter 1, four times God reminds 
Joshua to “be strong and courageous”: “As I was with Moses, so I will be with you: I 
will never leave you or forsake you.” (Joshua 1: 5b). A Lutheran educator knows 
what God wants him to be. He has a personal vision and boldly acts accordingly. He 
lives in the light. He has the end in mind—God’s plan. Pleasing God governs his 
actions. He is not deterred by the tough times. He does what is right regardless of 
the consequences. He does not sit and whine, but trusts that God is there with him. 


A spiritual leader 
demonstrates integrity. 
This Christian leader is 
known for an unwavering 
faith and commitment to 
the Savior. She conducts 
her personal life above 
reproach. Others view 
her personal life as 
worthy of the highest 
respect. Her reputation 
both within and outside 
the school community is 
highly regarded. 

A spiritual leader 
equips peaple for service. 
You will recognize this 
person as the teacher on 


Lutheran educators, spiritual 
leaders, integrate the faith and 
its values into their daily 
curriculum. Their desired 
outcomes are infused with God’s 
values. His message of 
forgiveness permeates the 
spiritual leader’s classroom and 
school. Students experience 
God's touch in math, science, 
music, and physical education. 


your staff who inspires others to serve God and His church. He influences others to 
pursue a growing relationship with God. He nurtures the faith development of others 
so that they are led to serve Him, also. This is the mark of an administrator whose 
staff and board are nurtured to better serve others, 

A spiritual leader cares for others. This Lutheran principal demonstrates love 
and concern for her staff and students. She uplifts those in need of strengthening 
She treats each member of her staff as an individual with personal needs. She 
applies policies and procedures with concern for the individuals affected. The 
classroom teacher demonstrates the same care and concern for her students in her 
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classroom. 
A spiritual leader prays. This leader prays for himself and his family on a daily 


basis. He prays for his 
staff and the boardon Table 2: Mean Scores for Spiritual Leadership 
a daily basis. He Characteristics 


makes a time of prayer 


a central part of his Characins 


day, He raises up the 
Study God’s Word Kaa osc 






needs, joys. and 






thanksgivings of 
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prayer, 






Research On 


Apply Law and Gospel 8.28 | 8.65 
appropriately 






Spiritual 
Leadership Exhibit a passion for ministry 9.01 | 8.46 
A group of 


effective Lutheran 
high school principals 
(N=19) participated in 
a research project 
using a spiritual 
leadership survey to 
determine to what 
degree they 
demonstrated these 
nine characteristics of 
a servant leader. Ona 
scale of 1 to 10, with 
10 being the highest 
rating, they had self- 






scores of at least 7.70 
on every 


characteristic. The mean rating on three of the characteristics was above 9. Others 
who know them well also completed the survey. They rated these effective high 
schoo] administrators at 8,25 or higher on these characteristics. These effective 
Lutheran high school administrators exhibit spiritual leadership characteristics 
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“usually” or “very frequently.” 


Using Spiritual Leadership 

A Lutheran school and its classrooms will thrive when led by a spiritual leader. 
The spiritual leader focuses on both the desired ends (the what) and the process to 
reach these ends (the how). Each Lutheran school identifies and communicates 
specific Christian goals. Those who establish these schools have certain expectations 
(desired ends) in mind when they agree to sponsor and support such a school. 

Most schools have similar desired ends. They want their first graders to be able 
to read. They want their graduates to be able to succeed at the next level of 
education. They want their students to be positive contributing citizens to their 
community. You can fill 


in the other desired ends PF 3 
found in these schools. The “how” of spiritual leadership 


: ARADI pice focuses on relationships. By 
owever, there are at least’ sharing personal faith, 


two measures of added 


value. All schools desire demonstrating integrity, 

tb teach values. 4, exhibiting a passion for ministry, 

Lutheran educator focuses 2 ot 
caring for others, and equipping 


on Christian values. l 
These Christian values Others for service, the Lutheran 
are not add-ons inthe School educator provides a 


Lutheran school. These 

values are not limitedto framework for success. 

the daily devotions and 

prayers. Lutheran educators—spiritual leaders— integrate the faith and its values 
into their daily curriculum. Their desired outcomes are infused with God’s values, 
His message of forgiveness permeates the spiritual leader’s classroom and school. 
Students experience God’s touch in math, science, music, and physical education. 
The spiritual leader, the Lutheran educator, will pray with her students, demonstrate 
integrity in all her actions, and share her faith story with her students throughout the 
school day. 

The Lutheran educator brings a second added value to the classroom. Spiritual 
leadership is about “how” we do things. The love of Christ motivates the Lutheran 
educator. Gods Holy Spirit calls her to serve. She knows that she is about more 
than desired ends for this life. She is about sharing a message of eternity for 
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believers in Christ. Linked with Christ and empowered by His Spirit, the Lutheran 
educator demonstrates the “how” of education through spiritual leadership. She 
exhibits all the characteristics of a spiritual leader. 

The “how” of spiritual leadership focuses on relationships. By sharing personal 
faith, demonstrating integrity. exhibiting a passion for ministry. caring for others. 
and equipping others for service, the Lutheran school educator provides a framework 
for success. The greatest happiness can be achieved because the foundation for 
success has been established. 

Ken Blanchard underscores the importance of servant leadership and spiritual 
leadership in effective leaders: 

As effective leaders, we need to look beyond ourselves to a higher purpose 
and direction. Faith, more than anything, impacts the inner core of people. 
Jesus was very concerned about our inner core, He wanted us to be servants of 
one another. That means once the vision, values and direction are set, leaders 
should work for their people, not for their own power, recognition or 
gratification. When He washed the feet of the disciples, He was answering their 
questions, “How do I lead?”"—by following, and “How do I become first?” —by 
being last. 

Unless you have faith and know that your main goal is to serve and honor 
God, effective leadership is difficult. Why? Because your ego will get in the 
way. Ego stands for Edging God Out and people who are ego-driven are 
concerned about power, control, recognition, and all the temptations that move 
you away from helping a team and toward self-gratification, Through faith we 
understand that self-gratification is not going to lead us to our goal, Effective 
leadership is getting everyone to believe in the vision, even when the end is not 
in sight (Hager, 1999, pp. 4,12). 


Conclusion 

We haye peeked inside the shoe box of leadership. Each peek gave us another 
view of an effective leader. We looked in one side and saw the visionary leader. In a 
second view we saw the servant leader. In this view we saw the spiritual leader. 
There are other perspectives on leadership. Research indicates, however, that these 
are three key perspectives on leadership. 

What are the characteristics of an effective leader? For the pragmatist the 
answer is found in the results. For the process-oriented leader, the answer lies in 
how we reach our goals. To serve the greatest good, the most effective leader will be 
process-oriented. Lutheran school educators are most effective when embracing and 
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implementing a visionary, servant, spiritual leadership role. 


The visionary leader— 

Leaders search for opportunities to change the status quo.. Leaders 
passionately believe they can make a difference. They envision the future .. . 
Leaders foster collaboration . . . Leaders establish principles concerning the way 
people should be treated and the way goals should be pursued . . . leaders 
celebrate accomplishments. They make people feel like heroes. (Kouzes. 1997) 


The servant leader— 

The best test, and difficult to administer, is: do those served grow as 
persons; do they while being served, become healthier, wiser, freer, more 
autonomous, more likely themselves to become servants? (Greenleaf, 1970) 


The spiritual leader— 

As I was with Moses, so I will be with you: J will never leave you nor 
forsake you. Be strong and courageous. because you will lead these people to 
inherit the land I swore to their forefathers to give them. Be strong and very 
courageous. (Joshua 1: 5b-7a)t 
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Improving School Culture—Without a Word 


School culture is an important ingredient in the recipe that 
makes an educational institution successful. It is unique to each 
school, composed of the traditions, values, beliefs, assumptions, 
and expectations that pervade that school’s environment. It 
includes how students act, what they talk about, and how they 
feel about each other. It also includes how the teachers and staff 
feel about themselves, their peers, and the students. The rules 
that dictate a school’s culture are unwritten. A school’s culture is 
simply the way things are done at that school. It’s an under- 
ground flow of feelings among the people that make up the 
school (Deal & Peterson, 1999, pp. 2-3). Good schools are 
committed to high expectations, mutual support, innovation, and 
good communication. Teachers and students alike perceive a 
community spirit that values learning and progress. 

While the culture of a school is developed over many years, it 
is continually changing. The principal’s role in reinforcing and 
transforming the underlying values of a school is key. Her 
actions and attitudes do not escape the scrutiny of students, 
teachers, and parents, Her demeanor, priorities, and interests are 
well observed. What a principal says is vitally important, but 
what she communicates non-verbally is also crucial. Principals 
don’t need words to say a lot. 

In Shaping School Culture, Terrence Deal and Kent Peterson 
(1999) write about how principals can reinvigorate the culture of 
their schools. Much of what they suggest centers on the principal 
as a symbol of the school and its culture. For example, how a 
principal spends her time symbolizes what is important to her 
and, therefore, what is important to the school. A principal who 
spends much of the school day sequestered in her office is 
sending a much different message than one who spends her time 
in the classrooms and hallways. A principal who chooses to 
attend students’ extracurricular events is perceived differently 
from one who doesn’t. Students judge how a principal feels about 
them based on how much time she voluntarily spends with them. 

A principal who is readily accessible creates a “we’re all in 
this together” mentality among her various publics. People are 
more willing to trust, to agree with, to follow, to work with, and 
to forgive a principal who is approachable. 

A principal’s demeanor speaks volumes to the students and 
teachers. Disapproving frowns and affirming smiles are both 
contagious, The culture of a school can hinge upon whether the 
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predominate mood is one of finding faults or finding successes in the lives of 
students and teachers. The culture of successful schools has a way of building 
support among peers so that the people within the school are liberated from fear of 
ridicule. The focus is on accomplishments. Less successful schools focus more upon 
failures. The temptation to seek out misbehavior rather then accomplishments seems 
to increase as the students get older. Steven Vannoy (1994) writes, “When our 
children are very young, we focus on every little step they take. When they get older 
we start to focus on every little misstep they take” (p. 79). A principal’s smile, 
wink, or look of compassion can do much to instill feelings of inner peace among the 
students and faculty. 

The physical surroundings that the principal creates can help to establish a 
positive school culture. A typical student spends about 10,000 hours within the 
school building before graduating from eighth grade. Displays of students’ writings, 
artwork, and past achievements all motivate students to excel. Obviously, students 
are more motivated to work in a school in which they feel the principal is proud of 
them than in one in which she is not. 

A large part of a school’s culture has to do with the traditions of that school. 
While it is healthy to celebrate and continue the rich traditions and rituals of a 
school, it is unhealthy to continue them mindlessly each year. Vannoy tells a story 
about a family who chose a large ham for their Christmas dinner. Each year the 
mother would cut off the end before baking it. One year the daughter hosted the 
annual event, and her husband asked why she cut off the end of the ham before 
putting it into the oven. She replied that her mother had always done it that way. 
When the mother was asked why she had always cut off the end of the ham, she 
replied that her mother had always done it that way. Enough people were now 
curious, and so the grandmother was called. When asked why she had cut the end of 
the ham off, she replied, “That’s easy. I never had a baking pan big enough to hold 
the whole ham” (pp. 125-126). 

In her role as a symbol, a principal helps her school hold on to the meaningful, 
helpful traditions of the past. But she also communicates a climate of innovation 
focused on meaningful improvement. She engenders a feeling among faculty and 
students that their school is “with it” and that they, the students and teachers, are 
part of that continuing process of improvement. Much of that belief occurs as a 
result of what the principal stands for and holds as important. And much of this is 
communicated by her without even having to open her mouth. ? 
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From Youth Room to Pulpit: Reflections of a 
DCE Who’s Taken the Seminary Path 


Not long ago I was leading water balloon wars, recruiting 
youth for summer camps, and explaining to teens how the 
egg-and-armpit relay relates to their justification. Now I stand 
behind a pulpit and serve a body of believers of all ages. Just 
five years ago I was a DCE in Phoenix, Arizona, holding 
lock-ins; now I am a Pastor in St. Louis, Missouri, hosting 
Leadership Luncheons. It is no surprise to me that I ended up in 
a church which honors relational ministry, experiential learning, 
and creative worship. I honor the same ministry values, values 
formed through eleven years of service as a DCE. 


The Journey Began Long Ago 

Looking back, I can see that God has gently moved me 
toward professional ministry throughout my whole life. As a 
five-year-old I remember convincingly telling adults that I 
planned to be a pastor—just like my Dad—when I grew up. 
Even as a teen, when it wasn’t cool to state “Christian ministry” 
as a desired occupation, I consistently heard a voice in my head 
assuring me that I would find my niche in the church. And asa 
young adult, attending college in Seward, Nebraska, I envisioned 
a future in which I would tell people about Jesus. I knew the 
road God was leading me along, but I just wasn’t sure what the 
journey would look like. 

Robert Frost wrote, “Two roads diverged in a wood, and I—I 
took the one less traveled by, And that has made all the 
difference.” In my case, either road was a possibility. Both DCE 
ministry and pastoral ministry seemed challenging and 
appealing. So, after eleven years as a DCE, why did I take the 
fork in the road that led to Concordia Seminary in St. Louis? 
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Remaining Open to God’s Call 

I have always reminded myself to remain open to the call of 
God. And the best way I can explain my decision to attend 
Seminary is to refer to that call. I can make sense of it in no 
other way. I have felt God’s calling all of my life, but one 
experience stands out in particular. I was on a trip to Dallas to 
visit friends, whose church was in vacancy. On the plane ride 
home I was reading a book—Rediscovering Church by Lynne 
and Bill Hybels—when suddenly I felt a stirring from God. It’s 
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difficult to explain, as are all callings, but God used the events of the previous days 
and began to nudge me, I nearly spoke aloud when I asked God, “You want me to 
go to Seminary now?” I made a commitment to pray for the next seven days, but | 
felt sure the very next day, It’s a mystery how it all happened; one week I was 
content to stay in Phoenix for the rest of my life, the next week I knew beyond a 
doubt that I was being called to pastoral ministry. | recognized this period in my life 
as that familiar nudging from God, knowing that the next challenge was unfolding 
before me, and with that realization I began the grieving process. I became aware of 
the solemn fact that I would soon be saying goodbye to my church, my friends, and 
my home. 

A wise pastor and mentor told me, “You should never run away from a ministry; 
you should always be drawn toward one.” Ifthe ministry in Phoenix had been rocky 
at the time, 1 would have really doubted my decision to leave, but I was content 
there. I wasn't looking; it was God who came knocking. 

I’m sure you've heard of Gideon and the fleece he laid out so that he might 
know the will of God. I decided to put out a fleece of my own. I’ve never been one 
to “put the Lord your God to the test,” but in this case 1 prayed a simple prayer: 
“Lord, if this is from you, then open the doors for this to happen.” 

Within two months I had been accepted to the Seminary, sold my home, passed 
the Greek qualifying test, and received a generous financial commitment from family 
members and from my congregation in Phoenix. Within three months I had moved 
into a seminary dorm room and had traded in my Youth Specialties library for a set 
of Luther's Works. | remember walking into my well-used dorm room, sitting down 
on a rummage-sale chair, and asking myself, “What have I done?” But it was too 
late to go back. God kept my focus on the future, not on the past, and as a result He 
was able to lead me a little farther down the road toward new hills and valleys. | 
now look back over the journey and thank God for His foresight. He promised to 
lead. He asked me to follow. My life is all the more full because of my journey. 


Same Gift, Different Wrapping 

Today I find myself doing a great deal of teaching and preaching. My 
communication style can be traced back to those old days of creatively sharing the 
Gospel with youth, a particularly challenging audience who aren’t shy about 
providing blunt feedback. My training and years as a DCE provided valuable lessons 
in teaching and preaching the Gospel. 

I also find myself investing in believers who want to grow spiritually. My goal 
is to bring them alongside more mature Christians who will disciple them. I love 
being a catalyst for growth, whether through the development of small groups or by 
establishing mentoring relationships. My excitement for seeing this kind of growth 
can also be traced back to my former DCE days. as I thrilled to see the light come on 
behind the eyes of young Christian men and women when they made a connection 
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between faith and life. 

As a pastor I have not left youth ministry behind. I regularly invest in students, 
although the bulk of my responsibility now lies in other areas. In the past months, I 
have attended a confirmation retreat, spoken at a high school ski trip, and led a 
weekly Bible study in my home. I believe my calling to youth and education is as 
strong now as it ever was: it is simply packaged a little differently. 

My life looks very different than it did five years ago. I realize that God has 
blessed me beyond what I ever could have imagined. He has given me a new church, 
new friends. and a new home. And although I came to love the state of Arizona, I 
have grown fond of Missouri as well. My former world hasn’t been replaced: it’s 
simply been enlarged, God has allowed me to keep the best of the past and combine 
it with the joys of the present. 

Remember that what you do today is preparing you for tomorrow. I would 
challenge you to walk today's road—with peace and confidence—knowing that the 
Lord of all roads continues to lead. He only asks that you follow. ? 


“Let the children come; don’t dare drive them away. 

In them the kingdom comes; hear the holy foolish things they say. 
The springtime of their life decides the adults they'll become. 

So let the children come, please, let the children come.” 


Michael Card, “Let the Children Come”, 1996, Mole End Music 
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In-Tune Even in Infancy 


The earliest human functioning in the arts seems to begin in the 
realm of music. Even before use of language, the change of pitch. 
timbre, and rhythmic patterns allow for communication of emotions. 
individual identification, and group cohesion. Music seems to arise 
from the fundamental bond between mother and child. “The very 
existence of music and important aspects of its structure may stem 
from the relevance of music to infants” (Trehub. 1996, p. 99). 

Young children and even infants are known to have surprisingly 
complex abilities to perceive and respond to some of the basic 
components of music. This musical competency, evident long before 
the development of speech or the ability to play a musical 
instrument, raises the question of how early the nervous system and 
brain can process, learn, and remember music. Increasing evidence 
suggests that the answer is “well before birth.” Infants have 
characteristically adult-like capabilities in the way that they perceive 
and respond to musical stimuli. A rich field of inquiry about music 
and infancy indicates that infants possess the capabilities of 
perceiving and mentally organizing music. The “musical infant” not 
only exists but is the normal human infant (Weinberger. 1994). 

How are infants as music listeners? How well do they use 
musical concepts to organize their music experience? Recent 
research has explored the origins of musical capabilities at the 
earliest stages of human development. Research indicates infants 
can actually hear the difference between two adjacent notes. the half- 
step, the smallest interval used in Western music. In one study. 
infants as young as five months were found to be able to discrim- 
inate differences even smaller than the half-step (Olsho, 1984). 

What about infant perception of melody? Adults remember 
relationships between notes. regardless of whether they are played in 
different keys or by instruments in other timbres. Adults remember 
patterns and the shape of a melody. Sandra Trehub (1984) found 
that infants from 8-11 months do indeed perceive and remember 
melodic patterns and shape. Infants reacted even when only one note 
change was made in a melodic example. Adults organize sequences 
of sound by grouping into phrases and quickly detect rhythmic 
changes. Trehub found that infants, like adults, did not respond to a 
change in tempo of the same melody but instantly detected rhythmic 
changes (Thorpe & Trehub. 1989). 

At what age do musical capabilities first appear? Perhaps at 
birth or even soon after the functional development of the auditory 
system in utero. Peter Hepper studied new borns 2-4 days old who 
had been exposed to the theme song of a popular television program 
while their mothers were pregnant. When the same tune was 
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presented after birth, the infants exhibited changes in heart rate and movements. To 
determine if the music learning was highly specific, a follow-up experiment used a 
different piece of music to which the mothers and fetuses had never been exposed. The 
infants did not respond to this song nor did they exhibit any responses to the song played 
backwards. Both results demonstrate that fetal learning of and memory for music are 
extremely specific. And further, fetuses of 29-37 weeks gestation showed specific 
behavioral responses to tunes played earlier in pregnancy. In both experiments, behav- 
ioral responses were specific to the tune to which they had been exposed. These results 
would seem to indicate that melodies can be learned and remembered not only before 
birth, but actually before or at the beginning of the third trimester (Briefly Noted, 1994). 

There are some parallels between music and language competencies. Although 
music and language are normally viewed as quite separate. they actually have 
fundamental relationships, particularly in communication with infants. When adults 
“speak” with infants, it is quite different from “normal” speech. The content is simple, 
often involves non-words or repeated sounds, and is structured to arouse attention so 
words and sounds are targeted for infants and are themselves reinforced by the infant's 
behavior. What works is often repeated. Adult to infant speech has simple repeating 
pitch contours and slower tempo, often with a higher and more limited range of pitch. 
Speech for infants has a singsong character and many times the difference between this 
type of speech and singing is not always clear. Because of these musical qualities, this 
type of speech provides both speech lessons and music lessons (Weinberger, 1994). 

The challenge beyond infancy is that, while language lessons increase and evolve 
from informal to formal as children enter formal education, music lessons generally do 
not. Parents, family, and teachers increase their speaking to young children but seem 
generally to stop singing to them. It seems evident that caregivers throughout the early 
stages of a child’s development should not only continue to sing but also encourage 
young children to sing as well as to speak. Ifa child’s early music lessons continued, 
informally and formally, greater development of musical as well as linguistic abilities 
might be attained (Weinberger, 1995). ¥ 
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Qualified! 


Every teacher, administrator, and DCE serving in a 
Lutheran ministry has at one time or another wondered when it 
will all end. After several years of undergraduate preparation; 
qualifying examinations; formal graduate study; and state, 
district, or local level scrutiny, it would seem as if one should be 
adequately qualified to carry out one’s professional capacity. 
Isn`t experience worth anything? How many conferences and 
in-services must one endure? “Don’t those around me believe 
I’m qualified?" 

One factor that clearly distinguishes a professional from 
those who are not is a commonly accepted set of criteria that 
defines the professional role. Imagine walking into a doctor’s 
office without the confidence that she/he has been adequately 
trained based upon standards that have been approved by 
qualified peers and are regularly updated! We expect that as a 
professional the physician has kept up with the latest in research 
and practice relative to people’s well-being. A patient may not 
notice the plaque on the wall but has drawn a set of assumptions 
about the doctor based on the title and on the value that society 
has placed on the profession. The fact is, no doctor would be in 
practice were it not for the approval of the profession. We rely 
upon this system and even stake our lives on it! 

There is no reason we should not be just as concerned 
about the qualifications of those who have entered the education 
profession. Parents have entrusted teachers and administrators 
with the total well-being of their children. Directors of 
Christian Education have the responsibility in their roles to 
provide a holistic approach to leadership and education of 
congregational members. Those to whom we minister have 
expectations about the quality of “service.” Lutheran educators 
must be qualified to carry out their specific areas of ministry as 
judged by other members within the profession. 

Lutheran educators at all levels are subject to two basic sets 
of criteria: those mandated by the local, state, and federal 
agencies responsible for educational services and the unique 
criteria that define ministry in a Lutheran education setting. 
Being a Lutheran educator requires that both sets of criteria are 
met. Being “qualified” means recognizing and accepting the 
standards determined to be appropriate for all educators in the 
field and equipping ourselves for the ministry that makes the 
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Lutheran education profession distinctive. 

The good news across the country is that there is wider acceptance of higher 
standards than in the past. Since A Nation at Risk, the 1983 report of the National 
Commission on Excellence in Education, there has been momentum toward building 
a teaching profession based on high standards and a professional environment that 
frees teachers to decide how to meet state and local goals for student learning. At the 
same time, the increased number of students and the imminent shortage of teachers 
have produced a situation where millions of students are already in classrooms where 
instructors have not met minimum requirements their states say they should have to 
teach in a public school. To muddy the waters further, levels of expectation for 
training and quality standards vary considerably. This is especially evident at the 
state level. The debate over teacher licensing grows more complex. 

Consider the following data in a report by Public Agenda called "A Sense of 
Calling: Who Teaches and Why": 

* While almost all new teachers surveyed (92%) were fully certified at the time of 
the interviews, a majority (55%) believes that being fully certified “only 
guarantees a minimum of skills." Nine out of ten administrators believe the 
same. 

* Most educators agree that subject knowledge is a critical element in teaching; 
however, there is no consensus about the best method of measuring it. Just 16% 
say that passing a rigorous exam is the best way, while 35% say that requiring a 
major in the subject is best. The rest (47%) would opt for other methods such as 
classroom observation, professional development seminars, or an administrator’s 
discretion, 

+ When asked if it was a good or bad idea to open up the teaching profession to 
qualified, motivated people who want to be teachers but who have not had 
formal teacher training, 39% of teachers believed it would be good, while more 
than half (54%) of administrators thought so. 


It is apparent that both teachers and administrators are changing their thinking 
these days about what qualifications are necessary for educators. The desire for 
quality is evident among education professionals and the general public. Whar 
standards are used as the basis for educator qualifications, who determines and 
maintains those standards, and how those standards should be implemented are all 
questions that necessitate further investigation. 

In the next column, we will pursue the implications of the certification debate for 
Lutheran educators, address the roles of teacher training institutions, and present the 
"Top Ten Qualification Issues Facing Lutheran Educators." ? 
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by Rich Bimler 


Five Fun Facts For Forging Forgiveness 
(At Home, Church and Classroom!) 


There is no such thing as a “perfect” staff, nor classroom, 
nor even educator. (Yikes!) That is certainly good news for all 
of us struggling to be effective educators. 

However, there are various ingredients that, when mixed 
together, help staff persons to be more effective in their ministry 
areas. A major factor in being effective is to elevate and affirm 
those positive ingredients in yourself, in your classroom, and in 
your staff and build on them, rather than feeling guilty and 
distraught because of those parts that aren’t functioning as well 
as we would like! 

Let’s look at ways to further celebrate the good things in 
ourselves, our classrooms, our schools, our congregations— 
because there certainly is a lot to celebrate! 

Here are “Five Fun Facts for Forging Forgiveness” for your 
consideration, It might even be fun to discuss with others these 
friendly foundations: 


l. Friendly: Effective staffs, classrooms, and congregations, 
like each other—at least most of the time! Strive to be 
friendly each day in significant ways to those around you. 
Some researchers say that the first few minutes of each day 
set the stage for the kind of day a person will have. A great 
grin and a happy “good morning” are certainly great ways 
to greet people—whether or not you, or they, are morning 
people! 

As an exercise, do an informal “friendly test” a few 
days each week. In the evening, review for yourself how 
you would be graded on a scale of one to ten regarding your 
friendliness to those around you that day. Would it be an 
eight, a two, or maybe even a -12 some days? And if you 
are really bold, ask other folks around you to give you their 
personal grade for the day! 

2. Fun: Effective educators have fun together. They laugh 
and smile and hug and joke with each other. “Whoever 
does not smile,” someone once said, “is only waiting to 
die.” 

How do you have fun? Whatever it is, do it more often 
than you do now. Is it playing games, going to the park, 
laughing with your class, visiting a neighbor, singing a silly 
song? Whatever it is, make it a major activity, as long as it 
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supports and encourages others. Look for opportunities to have a party! No 
need to wait for birthdays and anniversaries to celebrate—be festive right now! 

3. Flexible: Effective educators are flexible in their approaches to life and to one 
another. Being flexible means treating life as a joy-filled gift, seeing that life is 
not a “black and white” world of only right and wrong answers. Rather, life is to 
be lived with love and understanding and sensitivity. To be flexible does not 
mean that educators are “wishy-washy” in their belief system. Instead, to be 
flexible means to understand that things change, that there are usually more ways 
than one to deal with a situation, and that staff members and classroom members 
need to be more interested in relating love and acceptance to one another than 
deciding who is right and who is wrong. 

4. Faithful: Effective educators are faithful—to the Lord and to each other. They 
live out their lives knowing that the Lord is faithful—that’s the joy and power of 
our faithfulness to each other! St. Paul continues to remind us that the Lord can 
be trusted. He is the faithful One. What a great statement of faith in 
I Corinthians 9: “God, who has called you into fellowship with His Son Jesus 
Christ our Lord, is faithful.” 

Educators know that they are not always faithful to each other. And that’s 
just the point: God is faithful, in spite of us, and therefore we are empowered to 
continue to work at being faithful to each other. 

5. Focused: Effective educators are focused on what is important in life. They 
continue to review and evaluate how they spend their time together, as well as 
how they do individually. They keep nudging each other so that all eyes are on 
the cross and the resurrection! 

To do this takes courage and risk. It is not easy giving feedback to your 
principal or your pastor. It is not easy listening to a critical remark from one of 
your students. Not to mention your spouse! But to be focused means to be open 
to provide feedback regularly to each other. Develop a comfortable system that 
works for you. And keep each other focused through regular worship and 
devotional opportunities. 

A Free One—Forgiving: Effective educators forgive each other. This is the key to 
all of life! Without forgiveness, we are doomed. Without forgiveness, there is 
little hope of making it in this world. 

Forgiveness works both ways—we forgive as we have been forgiven. And 
our Lord has started the process for us! Because of His forgiveness of us, we are 
now empowered to forgive others, beginning with ourselves, our family, our 
staffs, our students. Forgiveness is not an adult gift that adults give to children. 
It is a gift that has been given to all people, young and old. And children will 
forgive as they see adults around them forgiving.T 
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Secondary Sequence 


by Craig Parrott, Denver Lutheran High School 


How Content Are You? 


‘Cursed is the one who trusts in man, who depends on flesh 
for his strength and whose heart turns away from the Lord.” 
(Jer. 17: 5) 


| have a confession to make: for all too much of my teaching 
career and personal life, | have depended too much upon myself 
and others for my strength. I have relied upon—no, actually 
inwardly demanded—others coming through for me so that my 
life would be as pleasant as | want it to be. 

This habit has manifested itself in my being critical toward 
administrators. “If only they would... Why did they... They 
should . .. Is that all they think of me?” 

This fleshly urge has reared its ugly head in my relationships 
with students, too. | catch myself measuring my worth or value 
based upon the accolades I receive or fail to receive from them, I 
am not content with only one leper returning to say “thanks.” 
Don’t they know the hours | put in? Have they seen my 
paycheck? 

Conversely, when I am graciously given applause or 
gratitude, | am tempted to become inflated with artificial 
buoyancy. I believe Mark Twain once remarked, “I can live for a 
month on one good compliment.” The problems mount when I 
believe my life and well-being are dependent upon such 
feedback. 

I don’t even want to explore what | selfishly and 
narcissistically expect from colleagues and family members. By 
now, my idolatry should be painfully clear to you. 


"But blessed is the man who trusts in the Lord, whose 
confidence is in Him. He will be like a tree planted by the 
water that sends out its roots by the stream. It does not fear 
when heat comes; its leaves are always green. It has no 
worries in a year of drought and never fails to bear fruit." 
(Jer. 17:7-8) 


I think we are close to Paul’s secret of being content. 
Affirmation droughts happen; the heat of praise deprivation rises. 
In this world we will never hear from most of the people God 
blesses through us—and maybe that is to our benefit. Our life, 
after all, “is now hidden with Christ in God” (Col. 3: 3). We 
“have been given fullness” in Him (Col. 2: 10). What joy it is to 
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be a conduit, an instrument, a clay pot for His use. 

Our hearts can be directed to the Father's love and to the perseverance of Christ, 
rather than to the love of others or to our own dogged determination (II Thess. 3:5). 

Such a mindset of giving and loving comes to us as the Spirit transforms us into 
Christlikeness. Now, we focus on thanking our students for their cooperation. 
Through the hurt and disappointments of being taken for granted—or even taken 
advantage of—we can still give away the very things we want from others. We can 
ask ourselves, “What kind of teacher do I want to be? What kind of child of God do | 
want to be in this situation? How can ] glorify Him? What can | give that would 
exalt Jesus? How can I please Him?” 

Our confidence is in the Lord. Do you wish you were more content? We have 
three choicés: dependence on others, ourselves, or the Lord. From what | know of the 
flesh in myself and others, there is only one sane choice. And He will meet all our 
needs. 


‘Whatever you have learned or received or heard from me, or seen in me—put it 
into practice. And the God of peace will be with you." (Phil. 4: 19) 





Lutheran High School Counselor Listserv 


In an effort to increase the current level of communication between and among 
counselors in Lutheran high schools, Will Roundey (Lincoln Lutheran Jr/Sr High 
School, Lincoln, NE) has established an email listserv for the specific purpose of 
having a format in which those in the profession might exchange ideas, share 
comments and concerns, and provide support to their fellow servants in Christ. If you 
would like to become a part of this list, please send an email to: 


Isca-subscribe-request@netpals.lsoft.com 
You do not need to put anything into the subject line or message portion. You 


will be added to the list and then receive a brief welcome message that explains how 
to send messages to the list. 
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Shirley K. Morgenthaler. (1999). Exploring Children’s 
Spiritual Formation: Foundational Issues. River 
Forest, IL: Pillars Press. 


The research of children’s spirituality can be considered both 
an established effort, and at the same time a very new endeavor. 
Without question, much more research has been conducted on the 
subject outside the United States than within this country. Even 
before the turn of the century, researchers were examining what 
children thought about religious issues, but it was not until the 
1960s that a sizable number of people became concerned about this 
topic. This concern, primarily in the United Kingdom, Europe, and 
Scandinavia, was fueled by a still controversial study conducted by 
Ronald Goldman who interviewed British children and—following 
Jean Piaget’s cognitive development theory— concluded that 
youngsters go through a progression of stages in their religious 
thinking. Most controversial was his conclusion that the church 
had little cognitive content to offer youngsters until, at earliest, the 
preadolescent years. 

Goldman’s methodology and his theoretical root—Piagetian 
theory—have been prominent in the research over the last 35 years, 
although most researchers have fallen short of making his radical 
conclusions. One of the finest representatives of this tradition is 
the work of Kalevi Tamminen, who devoted most of his 
professional life to researching the religious thinking and behavior 
of children in Scandinavia. His lifetime of work is summarized in 
his book Religious Development in Childhood and Youth. 

While the research of children’s spirituality gained less 
attention in the United States, probably because of the long history 
of the separation of church and state and consequent lack of 
funding from the federal government, several studies did gain some 
attention, For example, David Elkind in the early 1960s published 
several research studies on how children understood the concept of 
denomination, as well as a study of children’s prayers. In 1971 
Merton Strommen edited Research on Religious Development, a 
massive volume that included a summation of a number of such 
studies. Two decades later, Religion in Childhood and 
Adolescence, a somewhat similar summary of the research 
including hundreds of studies conducted in Great Britain and 
Europe, was published in the United States (but authored by British 
researcher Kenneth Hyde). The 1990s also brought The Spiritual 
Life of Children by Pulitzer Prize winner Robert Coles, well known 
for his research of moral concerns of children and “children in 
crisis.” His work not only spanned several religions—Christian, 
Jewish, Islamic, and non-religious children were studied—but also 
several different countries. 
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During the past few years there appears to be a realization that the theoretical 
base of the many, many studies of children’s religion conducted over the last 
century—I estimate the number of studies to be at least 2000 worldwide—is too 
limited. Most often the theories of Jean Piaget and Sigmund Freud (or one of his 
psychodynamic descendents such as Enk Erikson) have remained prominent, 
sometimes singly but occasionally in interesting fusions as is represented by James 
Fowler’s theory. Researchers appear to be recognizing that theories indigenous to 
children’s spirituality are needed. One example of such a theory is the work of David 
Hay with Rebecca Nye in their book The Spirit of the Child (1998). Their somewhat 
controversial theory suggests that spirituality is broader than just religion, including 
other experiences of awe and wonder as well as religious experience. Despite strong 
attention, few in the United States have researched this important area of child 
development. Many have written about children and religion, but few take up the task 
of conducting careful research on the subject. 

In preparation for a long-term research project in this area. Shirley Morgenthaler 
and a number of other Lutheran educators held symposia in 1992 and 1993 with the 
intention of examining children’s spirituality, understood from the more traditional 
perspective of re/igious spirituality and more specifically Lutheran spirituality. 
Speakers at the symposia represented a much wider spectrum of disciplines than 
customarily considered in examining children’s spirituality: philosophy. theology, 
sociology, anthropology, family development, and child development. Rarely, if ever, 
have so many disciplines coordinated their perspectives to inform the subject of 
children’s faith and religion. The result was a rich mixture of presentations and 
interaction, an effort which blended discipline-related concepts and understandings 
with insightful suggestions regarding research approaches and limitations, and 
interaction not only between disciplines but also with some of the best research studies 
conducted in the past. 

Exploring Children's Spiritual Formation summarizes the presentations made at 
the two symposia, as well as much of the dialogue that emerged from the cross- 
disciplinary discussions. The dialogue is mediated and elaborated by the volume’s 
editor, Shirley Morgenthaler, Her insights, as well as those of the other participants, 
are both conceptually and methodologically challenging and lucid. The result—this 
book—laid a strong foundation for an on-going three-phase study of children’s 
spirituality in Lutheran churches that began in the mid 1990s. The first book-length 
report of the that work, titled Children in Worship: Lessons from Research, authored 
by Morgenthaler, the late Peter Becker, and theologian Gary Bertels, presents the 
findings of the initial phase of the study; the second phase of the research is currently 
under way. 

Most of the nine sections of Exploring Children's Spiritual Formation correspond 
to the disciplines represented: each section is subdivided into one or two chapters by 
presenters and a discussion chapter written by Morgenthaler. The discussion chapters 
are particularly valuable both for their reiteration and elaboration of major issues 
raised by other authors and for their methodological suggestions. Key themes include 
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the difficulty of defining children’s spirituality and the strengths and weaknesses of 
alternative methods of studying this area. 

The first two chapters, authored respectively by Morgenthaler (coordinator of the 
Early Childhood Education program at Concordia University) and Gertrude Gobbel 
(former chair of the Department of Educational Psychology at Gettysburg College). 
examine a number of previous research studies in this area. | was impressed with the 
careful selection of key studies and the clarity with which Gobbel and Morgenthaler 
describe this work, While far from an exhaustive review, which would take at least 
three books the size of this entire volume, these chapters give an important overview of 
past research and constitute a strong beginning for the present book. A short reaction 
chapter notes the value of interdisciplinary study and emphasizes the need for careful 
examination of the Lutheran catechesis model. 

The chapter authored by pediatric neonatologist Stanley Graven considers “things 
that matter in the lives of children,” including the neurological system, the role of 
genetics and the sensory systems of the child, the emotional aspects of child 
development, social learning, and several areas of cognitive development. The 
spiritual capacities of children and the role of the Holy Spirit in children’s spirituality 
are important issues considered here, as is the important emotional and physical 
characteristics that lay the framework for healthy spiritual development. 

John Ish (Dr. Martin Luther College) writes a short chapter with the delightful 
title, “Christians Make Better Researchers.” While this chapter could have been 
strengthened by a consideration of objective truth being equated with God's 
perspective of the world, and the possible implication that Lutheran Christians making 
better researchers, I count this little gem of a chapter as one of my favorites. 

Gary Bertels (Concordia University, River Forest) and Paul Andrews (Capital 
University) author two chapters on the theology of children’s spirituality. While 
theologians have generally neglected issues related to children’s faith, the authors of 
these chapters reflect the comparative strength of Lutheran theologians’ interest. I am 
impressed, for example, with the analogy between plant growth and spiritual growth 
that Bertels cites from scripture. Richard Evenson’s concept of faith development is 
contrasted with that of James Fowler, with an emphasis upon the cooperative work of 
the believer and the Holy Spirit in the spiritual growth of children and adults. Both 
the strengths and limitations of Fowler’s theory are explored in this section. Andrews 
continues the exploration of Fowler by contrasting the understanding of faith described 
by Luther and the Apostle Paul, with that of Fowler and the book of James in the New 
Testament. These chapters are given a rejoinder in the chapter eleven discussion, 
which underscores the value of multiple theologies and explores the interesting 
possibility of regression in spiritual development. The interface between theology and 
research in this area is considered, and the possibility that researchers can hold to a 
theology yet also suspend its preconceptions while conducting research is affirmed. 

The late Peter Becker authored the main chapter in section five, dedicated to a 
sociological perspective of children’s spirituality. The passing of this great thinker was 
a great loss for this research project of which he was an integral part, but some of his 
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insights are preserved in this chapter. Becker underscores George Herbert Mead’s 
landmark theory of socialization and the genesis of the self as an important perspective 
for the study of children’s spirituality. Mead, a forerunner of symbolic interaction 
theory, emphasizes the importance of symbolic exchanges and gestures in 
communication and social development. Mead posited a theory of a developing self 
which continues to influence sociological perspectives to this day. To my knowledge, 
Becker is the first person to suggest a connection between Mead’s theory and the 
spiritual development of children; it is a perspective that has great potential for 
informing research and theorizing in this area. Becker also considers the influence of 
major agents of socialization in a child’s life, as well as the implications of 
sociological theory for moral and spiritual development. The discussion in chapter 
thirteen stresses the importance of children’s commitment to beliefs and values, 
although socialization theory emphasizes the ongoing constructions by youngsters. 
adolescents, and adults. Becker explores the socialization influences of the church and 
the possible conflict between class structures related to a given church and the need for 
tolerance of other cultures. One might also consider the socialization into church 
culture at this point, as church culture is considered in greater detail later in the book 
A very strong section of this book considers the topic of congregational culture. 
This issue is rarely considered in relation to children or adults, yet it is arguably an 
extremely important aspect of spirituality at all ages. In a strong chapter titled 
“Discovering Congregational Culture,” James Wind, formerly affiliated with the Lilly 
Foundation and now President of the Alban Institute, offers a very enlightening 
analysis of this important issue (although children are not targeted until the very end) 
Using the descriptors of cultural study, a local congregation can be analyzed in detail 
much as a tribal culture or subculture might be examined. Every church has a 
distinctive culture that influences—and is influenced by—the world-views of the 
participants. Yet pastors and religious educators are not prepared for the reality of 
church culture. Wind asserts that not only is the culture of the local church worth 
studying, but those preparing for church ministry should also be sensitized to the 
dynamics of this culture and be aware of cultural collisions that occur between leaders 
who are trained in seminaries with a very different culture from the churches in which 
they will eventually serve. Wind concludes (in a bit of an overstatement), “all the 
seminary equips students to do is live in seminary.” He considers the role and 
resources of church leaders as these interface with church culture and concludes with a 
call for strengthening congregational culture and an emphasis upon discovering how 
children are affected by the specific local church culture. A chapter by Kenneth 
Heinitz (emeritus, Concordia, River Forest) builds upon Wind’s work, emphasizing 
the implications for children. Heinitz stresses the dialectic between the cultures of 
judgment and promise within which Christians must function and the need to clarify 
the message and the culture for participants, including children. In the discussion 
chapter, Morgenthaler highlights the need for “congregational hermeneutics” by 
researchers who apply ethnographic methods to the study of the church. The role of 
the researcher is to be a learner, emulating the servant posture Jesus took in the Bible. 
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Morgenthaler considers the strengths and limitations of a clear confessional identity, 
including the temptation to impose doctrine rather than encouraging the discovery of 
truths. These three chapters on church culture are very important contributions to the 
tiny literature on this topic, and for some readers may be worth the price of this book. 
This is an important subject about which most church people know little: we know 
even less about how influential church culture is for children’s spirituality. 

Exploring Children’s Spiritual Formation is a landmark book in the study of 
children’s spirituality. Many books have been written on the subject, including a 
number of noteworthy books summarizing and explicating in detail the research in this 
area. However, Morgenthaler and her associates stand alone in providing an excellent 
work that crosses many disciplinary lines, providing a broad-based conceptual and 
methodological foundation for future work in this area. It is a unique contribution to 
the literature that should have an important influence for many years to come. 


Donald Ratcliff is Associate Professor at Toccoa Falls College, GA, where he teaches 
courses in psychology, sociology, and religious education. 


Karen Johnson Zurheide & Jeffry Zurheide (2000). In Their Own Way: 
Accepting Your Children for Who They Are. Minneapolis, MN: 
Augsburg Fortress. 


Parenting is a daunting responsibility. The responsibilities can become 
overwhelming if we attempt such a task on our own. In today’s society parenting has 
become even more difficult, Peer pressure, media impact, and the breakdown of the 
traditional family have led to even more struggles for our children. Without God’s 
grace and reassurance many of us may not feel up to the task of parenting. In /n Their 
Own Way, Karen Johnson Zurheide and Jeffry Zurheide have focused on the role of 
grace as parent’s struggle with children who are not “perfect” because of health 
problems, physical or mental handicaps, or behavioral problems. Karen, in her role as 
director of a statewide parent support network and as a parent, witnessed these 
struggles firsthand. Jeff, a pastor, has counseled many parents who are trying to find 
ways to deal with their less than “perfect” children, Together they share their 
parenting struggles with their own children. 

Society exerts pressure to produce the perfect child. As individuals we have our 
own set of expectations for our children, hoping that they will have a trouble-free life. 
In the back of our minds, we hope that they will be successful at all the things that we 
haven't been. We continually set ourselves up for disappointment because these 
expectations are not met. Reality meets our expectations. Where do we turn when 
reality crushes our expectations? 

The book’s focus is on the role of God’s grace in dealing with these struggles and 
our relationships with our children and others around us. Martin Luther’s definition 
of grace as “God’s unmerited favor” is used throughout the book. Parents exhibit 
powerful feelings and emotions when it comes to their children. When their 
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expectations are shattered, responses can include sadness, embarrassment, shame, 
anger, responsibility, and grief over the loss of a dream. If these feelings are not dealt 
with, bitterness, seclusion, guilt, chronic grief, and isolation can occur. The need for 
grace is apparent. 

Chapter 2 looks at the grace of God for parents. God understands our suffering 
and is with us. We often refer to children as a blessing from God. If your child is less 
than perfect, has the blessing been withheld? We can be assured that in all situations 
God's grace is there for us. This does not mean that our children or we, as parents, 
will become perfect. It means that we are not alone in our struggles. 

Chapter 3 focuses on receiving grace and passing it on to our children. In order 
to get to the position of receiving God's grace and passing it on to our children, we 
must first accept the situation we and our child are facing. Once we accept the 
situation, we can embrace it and move on and grow from our struggles. This grace 
allows parents the opportunity to replace their lost dreams with new dreams. 

Chapter 4 looks at grace among others. The people closest to you—coparent, 
other children, relatives, and friends—may not be able to provide the support you 
need. Yet, you are not alone. God is with you. Parents are most likely to find God’s 
grace when they are open to it, expecting it, and needing it. Once you ve accepted that 
grace, you will be able to share it with your child, your family, and other hurting 
parents. 

The appendix looks at how the church can help parents in need of grace. What is 
the role of the church? Are churches meeting these parent’s needs? Key ideas that are 
emphasized are: 

* Model grace—not perfection: 

* Monitor our values; 

* Teach grace—emphasize forgiveness rather than judgment. 

Churches should be welcoming and accepting of all children. The church can be a 
prime vehicle of God’s grace for parents who are hurting. 

What does this mean to those of us in Lutheran education? Meeting the 
needs of those children with special needs as well as the needs of the parents is one of 
the biggest challenges teachers face. This book can help teachers understand what the 
parents are feeling and the struggles they are facing. 

The Zurheides do not offer techniques and strategies but rather look at the 
difficulties children and parents may face in very general terms. The book is an 
effective tool for making parents aware of their own thoughts and feelings. It may also 
help parents realize that others may be facing many of the same struggles they are. 
The overriding theme is that God’s grace is there for parents whatever their situation 
may be. The authors remind us that God’s grace is the only antidote known for this 
deep parental pain. 


Bonnie Hurless is Assistant Professor of Education at Concordia University, River 
Forest. 
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“Unless You Change and Become Like 
Children” 


For years, I'd been hearing that the Christian faith was 
exploding in Africa, with thousands of men, women, and children 
coming to Christ. For years, I’d been hearing that it was only a 
matter of time before the traditional direction of mission work (all 
too often concurrent with political and economic colonialism) was 
reversed and missionaries began coming from Africa to Europe and 
the United States. Then it happened in person. While | was in St. 
Louis not long ago to preach at a congregational anniversary 
celebration for an old friend, an African pastor was introduced to 
me between services as a missionary to America. 

What a mixture of emotions that moment produced! There was 
joy that a church far away was so concerned for the people of this 
country as to send one of their own to bring the Gospel here. There 
was pleasure in the opportunity to learn about the mighty work of 
the Spirit in a place so foreign to most of us. And, yes, there were 
less commendable emotions, no doubt centered in a wounded sense 
of pride, that our spiritual poverty in the midst of historic prosperity 
is so evident to all as to require intervention. 

But what has this experience to do with an issue of Lutheran 
Education which is heavily focused on early childhood education? 
One of the toughest challenges for any adult in our hyper- 
individualistic culture is to be willing to accept help graciously. In 
fact, we LCMS Lutherans are particularly hard cases when it comes 
to the possibility of receiving spiritual help or even instruction from 
those outside of our fellowship. Under these circumstances, we 
would do well to consider early childhood education only in this 
instance not our teaching of young children but our learning from 
them. Youngsters know very well that they must rely on others for 
help. It’s a matter of survival for them. Spiritually, they look to 
trusted others to see the guidance and grace of God incarnated. 
Even that most stubborn and individualistic of the Twelve, St. Peter, 
eventually caught on to the wisdom of this model, as he wrote: 

Like newborn infants, long for the pure, spiritual milk, so that by it 
you may grow into salvation (1 Peter 2:2). 

He certainly had enough guidance in this direction from Jesus. 
Maybe, just maybe, that’s part of what our Lord had in mind, when 
he warned his followers of all times: Unless you change and 
become like children, you will never enter the kingdom of heaven 
(Matthew 18:3).? 


A Final Word 
by George C. Heider, President, Concordia University 
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